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OPE PIUS IX, Giovanni Maria 

Mastai-Ferretti, who may be beat- 
ified in 1954, is probably the only 
Pope for whom Americans ever of- 
fered to do battle. The occasion was 
the final despoiling of the Papal 
States; the offer to fight for Pius IX 
was made by the American students 
in the North American College. 

The Italian Army under Garibaldi 
had taken Rome, after a brief resist- 
ance by the papal troops. A French 
garrison had been stationed at Rome 
to defend the papal domain against 
aggression—at this stage of history, 
against King Victor Emmanuel II of 
the new kingdom of Italy. But Napo- 








leon ITT had challenged Germany, and 
had met defeat at Sedan. Thereupon, 
he French troops were called home, 
and Pius IX was left with only his 
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own small corps of guards and volun- 
teers. 

Some anxious diplomats had come 
to the Pope. He said to them: 


I have written to the King. I do not 
know whether my letter reached him. 
But whether it has or not, I have now 
no hope of touching his heart, or of 
arresting his ungracious proceedings. 

Bixio, the notorious Bixio, is here at 
our doors, supported by the Italian 
Army. He is now a royal general. Years 
ago, when he was a simple Republican, 
he made a promise that should he ever 
get within the walls of Rome, he would 
throw me into the Tiber. 


Only yesterday I received a com- 
munication from the young gentlemen 
of the American College, begging, I 
should say, demanding, permission to 
arm themselves and to constitute them- 
selves the defenders of my person. 
Though there are few in Rome in whose 
hands I should feel more secure than 
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in the hands of these young Americans, 
I declined their generous offer with 
thanks. . 


I would be glad, gentlemen, to say 
that I rely upon you and upon the 
countries you have the honor to repre- 
sent... . But times are changed. The 
poor old Pope has now no one on earth 
upon whom he can rely. Relief must 
come from heaven. 

The Pope spoke truly. His compan- 
ions knew it. Little, faraway Ecuador 
alone protested the seizure of Rome. 

There was a deep silence. Suddenly, 
the Pope spoke again. “Still, gentle- 
men, remember the Catholic Church 
is immortal!” 


PRISONER IN THE VATICAN 

And Pope Pius IX became the first 
Prisoner in the Vatican. It was Sep- 
tember 20, 1870. 

Being a prisoner was no new ex- 
perience for this intrepid Pope. In- 
deed, he had been surrounded by 
strife during his entire life, and would 
be to the end of his days. 

Pius IX, Pope from 1846 until his 
death in 1878, was the second son of 
Count Girolano Mastai-Ferretti and 
his wife Catherina Sollazzi. He was 
born May 13, 1792, in Sinigaglia, in 
the States of the Church, and given 
the nante of Giovanni Maria. 

During his infancy, news that pene- 
trated the Mastai-Ferretti household 
was all tinged with horrors of the first 
French revolution. Italy herself was 
forced to share the same horrors in 
large measure. In fact, when Giovanni 
was only seven years old, he learned 
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that his sovereign, the aged Pop 
Pius VI, had been jailed by the rad. 
cals. Often, later, was young Giovani 
told that the last Pope-King had 
reigned in Rome, that never again 
“would emancipated humanity he in 
fluenced by the ravings of an old ma 
in the Vatican.” Pius VI did die in 
prison. 

But during a lull in the rioting,: 
new Pontiff was elected, the Cardin 
Bishop Barnabo Chiaramonti of Imo. 
la, a Benedictine, who became Pop 


Pius VII. 


Giovanni Mastai-Ferretti was only 
twelve years old when he began his 
classical studies, under the Father 
of the Pious Schools in the Colleg 
of Volterra, in Tuscany. Pius Vil 
had been on the throne for two years 

Only a few years passed, and Gio 
vanni again heard that the long line 
of the papacy was ended. Pius VIl 
was in the hands of Napoleon Bon 
parte, who intended to use the Pope 
for his own advantage. Yet, in a few 
more years, Napoleon was on his way 
to Elba, and Pius VII was back in 
Rome, dispensing forgiveness to his 
enemies, even pleading mercy for Bo 
naparte. 

By this time, Giovanni had finished 
his studies at Volterra, and was bad 
at Sinigaglia. He had been in Rot 
studying philosophy and_theolog. 
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Sinigaglia; and when he came, the 
white-haired Pontiff gave young Gio- 
vanni a special blessing. 

Count Mastai-Ferretti was bent 
upon his son becoming a papal Noble 
Guard. To satisfy his father, Giovan- 
ni tried to enlist. He was greatly re- 
lieved when, because of the epilepsy 
to which he was subject, he was re- 
fused. 

Now he was free to follow his own 
inclination, and his mother’s: he en- 
tered the Roman seminary, where he 
studied from 1814 to 1818. The best 
physicians had pronounced his epi- 
lepsy incurable; they said that he 
would die soon. Giovanni, however, 
relied on prayer and consecration of 
his life to God for a cure. 

His malady still lingered on in 
1819, when he was otherwise ready 
for Holy Orders. He was ordained, 
but with the condition that another 
priest assist him whenever he cele- 
brated Mass. 

This restriction irked the young 
priest, of course. Shortly after ordina- 
tion, Father Giovanni threw himself 
at the feet of Pius VII, begging to be 
freed from the restriction. Pius VII 
raised him up, and replied: “We 
grant you this favor, and principally 
because we are confident that your 
cruel malady will never afflict you 
again.” The prophecy came true. 
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Pius VII appointed the new priest 
chaplain of the orphan asylum in 
Rome popularly known as Tata Gio- 
vanni. The aristocrat’s son threw him- 
self heart and soul into his work 
among children gathered from the 
gutters and the dens of vice. He con- 
tributed his own resources to the or- 
phanage; worked tirelessly to make 
his charges into honest Christian 
craftsmen. To the end of his life, he 
took a special interest in all men who 
had once lived at Tata Giovanni. 
There can be no doubt that his experi- 
ences at the orphanage, his contacts 
with the poorest of the poor, deepened 
his compassion and influenced his 
later political acts. 

In 1823, Pius VII decided to send 
him as auditor of the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, Monsignor Muzi, to Chile. Coun- 
tess Mastai-Ferretti heard about the 
Pope’s intention. Concerned for her 
son’s health, she begged Pius VII to 
send someone else. But Pius reas- 
sured her. “Tell the countess,” was 
his message, “that her son is about 
to cross the ocean in the service of 
the Church, and that he will return 
safe and sound.” During his two years 
in South America, Father Mastai- 
Ferretti visited not only Chile, but 
also Peru and Colombia. 

He did, indeed, return safe and 
sound, but not without adventure. 
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Long afterward, on that same sad 
September 20, 1870, when he was 
about to become the Prisoner in the 
Vatican, he mentioned it to the as- 
sembled diplomats: 


I remember that, when I went to 
Chile, France and Spain were at war 
in the matter of the restoration of Fer- 
dinand VII. My ship paused at Palma, 
in the Balearic Islands; and the Spanish 
authorities detained her on the pretext 
that no one could go to Chile without 
the permission of the Cortes. 

As for myself, I was simply thrown 
into prison and then I understood the 
necessity of the independence of the 
Pope. The folks on the ship were al- 
lowed to send me every day a ration 
of food, but I could receive no letters, 
no journals. 

I learned some prison tricks. We 
used to hide notes in the bread: and 
thus I heard about the victory of the 
Duc d’Angouleme at the Trocadero. 
After that affair, the Spanish insur- 
gents had other things to think about, 
and they allowed us to depart. 

Pius VII died shortly after sending 
Father Giovanni to Chile. The young 
priest-auditor returned from South 
America to find the aged Leo XII on 
the papal throne. Leo’s administra- 
tors were fighting the evils of liberal- 
ism and meeting political discontent 
with great severity. Thus they added 
fuel to the political fires young Mas- 
tai-Ferretti would have to contend 
with when he himself would become 
Pope. The absolutist regimes of Leo’s 
successors, Pius VIII and Gergory 
XVI, only increased the fury of their 
enemies, who gained ever larger au- 
diences. 
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Leo XII made Father Giovanni 


canon of Santa Maria in Via Lata and 
appointed him director of the San 
Michele Hospital. In 1827, Le 
created him Archbishop of Spoleto, 
The Archbishop administered Spo. 
leto throughout the reign of Pius VIII 
and into that of Gregory XVI. In 
1831, the first year of Gregory’s pon 
tificate, open revolution broke out in 
the Papal States, and the Pope was 
forced to accept the aid of Austria 
Some 4,000 Italians were routed by 
the Austrian forces. As they fled, they 
threatened Spoleto. Archbishop Mas 
tai-Ferretti persuaded them to dis 
band. Then he argued the Austrian 
commander into pardoning the rebels, 
and gave them money to get home. 
Gregory XVI transferred the Arch- 
bishop from Spoleto to the more im- 
portant Diocese of Imola in 1832, and 
in 1841 created him Cardinal Priest. 
He retained Imola until he was 


elected Pope on June 14, 1846. 


ELECTED PopPE 

Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti’s election 
took place only two weeks after Greg: 
ory died. The fifty Cardinals in the 
conclave were sharply divided politi- 
cally—a conservative faction favored 
continued absolutism in the govern 
ment of the Papal States, while the 
liberals among them advocated 4 
more moderate political policy. 

The liberals won. The conclave was 
in session only two days when Car- 
dinal Mastai-Ferretti received three 
votes more than the required major 
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ity, on the fourth scrutiny. Cardinal 
Gayruck of Milan, bearing Austria’s 
right of exclusion against the election, 
arrived too late to use it. Reluctantly, 
the new Pope accepted the tiara, and 
took the name of Pius in honor of 


Pius VII. 


Lookep Upon As LIBERATOR 


The people received the news of his 
election joyfully. They talked about 
his love for the poor, his wit and 
amiability, his friendship with even 
some of the revolutionists. They called 
him “the expected of nations” and 
“the liberator of the peoples.” 

Pius IX fulfilled their expectations. 
Within a month after his election, he 
granted a general amnesty to all po- 
litical prisoners and exiles, excepting 
only priests and laymen who had been 
civil or military officers of the gov- 
ernment of the States of the Church 
—and even these needed only to ask 
to be pardoned. He did this, too, in 
the face of reasonable fear of the re- 
sults by many prudent men about 
him, and in spite of extreme reac- 
tionaries who denounced him as in 
league with such secret societies as 
Young Italy, the Carbonari and the 
Freemasons. But it simply was not in 
accord with Pius’ saintly nature to 
think that many men would repay his 
kindness by resuming their revolu- 
tionary activities. 

The Pope’s great act of mercy did 
not signify any accord with the false 
liberalism of his day. In the same 
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year that he freed the prisoners, 1846. 
he issued an encyclical denouncing 
intrigues by secret societies and 
others against the Holy See and 
against Catholic interests generally; 
sectarian bitterness, false philoso- 
phies, including indifferentism and 
Communism; and an_ irresponsible 
press. 

He was liberal enough, however, 
to permit newspapers, with few re- 
strictions. He would allow railroads, 
heretofore banned—as “too noisy” — 
to be built in the papal domains. He 
would grant political reforms compat- 
ible with papal sovereignty. By De- 
cember, 1847, he had established an 
advisory council of laymen from the 
various papal provinces, had set up a 
civic guard and created a cabinet 
council. He appointed a layman, the 
Count Pellegrino de Rossi, as his 
prime minister. 


But the anti-papal forces would 
brook no peace, would accept no com- 
promise reforms. Secret societies, es- 
pecially the Circolo Romano, headed 
by Ciceruacchio, became the real 
rulers of Rome. The people, so lately 
acclaiming Pius IX, were roused to 
demand the vesting of the temporal 
power in the Papal States entirely in 
lay hands, with a constitution. More, 
they cried for war against reactionary 
Austria. 

Circumstances were shaping them- 
selves in favor of the nationalists, 
indeed. Rebellions were flaming in 
countries upon which the papal sov- 
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ereignty depended by treaty or geog- 
raphy: France, Austria, Hungary. 
Milan and Venice drove out their 
Austrian garrisons, and set up inde- 
pendent governments. The King of 
Sardinia, Charles Albert, joined Mi- 
lan and Venice, and declared war on 
Austria. 


The Roman population was aug- 
mented by recruits from all over the 
peninsula, and riot followed riot. Pius 
promised a lay ministry and granted 
a constitution. But he proclaimed 
that, as Father of all Christendom, he 
could never declare war on Catholic 
Austria. Thereupon the radicals 
shouted to the people that Pius was 
a traitor to his own country. 

The Pope’s prime minister, Rossi, 
was stabbed as he was ascending the 
steps of the Cancelleria, where he 
was about to open the Parliament. 
The next day, Palma, a papal prelate, 
was shot as he stood at a window by 
the Pope’s side in the besieged Qui- 
rinal; and on November 24, 1848, 
Pius fled in disguise to Gacta and the 
protection of the King of Naples. 

The stabbing of Count Rossi was 
carefully rehearsed before its execu- 
tion. The killer was chosen from 
among Mazzini’s Young Italy. A 
corpse was secured from one of the 
hospitals, and taken to the Teatro 
Capraniva. There is was stood up, 
and the assassin practised on it. 

The intention was to parade with 
Rossi’s body through Rome. A priest 
quickly hid it, however; so instead, 


the radicals paraded with the dagger 
used in the murder. They fastened the 
bloody weapon to the Italian tricolor, 
and marched with it to the Café of 
the Fine Arts. There they put it ina 
place of honor, that all “true Italians 
might venerate it.” During the “ven. 
eration” a refrain was chanted: 
“Blessed be the hand that stabbed 


Rossi.” 


Even these outrages did not satiate 
the mob. After nightfall, a procession 
wound its way to the Rossi home, 
There the weapon was raised before 
the window of the room in which the 
widow of the Count and their chil- 
dren sat weeping. 


PRAYS FOR THE CHURCH 


Pius IX spent two days getting him- 
self established in Gaeta. Then he 
went to the Chapel of the Trinity 
there. Before the Blessed Sacrament, 
he prayed aloud as follows: 


Behold at Thy feet Thy unworthy 
Vicar, who beseeches Thee to bless him, 
and to direct his steps. O my God! 
sanctify his intentions, rectify his ac 
tions and govern him so that on these 
shores or on any others where he may 
be forced to seek a refuge, he may 
always be an instrument of Thy glory, 
and of the glory of Thy persecuted 
Church! If, in order to appease Thy 
too just anger, his life would be to 
Thee an agreeable holocaust, take it; 
he offers it to Thee. Take it; it was 
given to him by Thee! But, O my God! 
let Thy glory triumph! let Thy Church 
triumph! Confirm the good, support 
the weak, arouse from their terrible 
slumber those who sleep in sin! 
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The sorely beset Pope then asked 
God’s blessing upon himself, his com- 
panions, his family, his subjects, 
army, cardinals, bishops, clergy, and 
continued: “that they may accom- 
plish, by the sweet ways of Thy holy 
law, the sanctification of this people! 
With this hope, we trust not only to 
escape here below the snares of the 
impious, but also to place our feet 
on the shores of eternal security.” 


Meanwhile, usurpers and adventur- 
ers held power in Rome. They perpe- 
trated untold outrages upon the ter- 
rorized people. The Pope appealed to 
the Catholic nations for aid. Louis 
Napoleon responded, largely because 
he saw that occupation of the Papal 
States would put him in an advantag- 
eous position against Austria. The 
French troops restored order, and 
declared the Roman Republic at an 
end. 

Pius returned home on April 12, 
1850, a political liberal no more. He 
entrusted his temporal affairs to three 
Cardinals, who for their severity be- 
came known as the Red Triumvirate. 
They, with the new papal secretary of 
state, Cardinal Antonelli, swiftly met 
and matched the ruthlessness of the 
papal enemies, and soon courts and 
jails were crowded. 

For the next twenty years—up to 
the final seizure of the papal domain 
—the temporal rule of Pius IX was 
one of unending strife. Pius had to 
outwit conspirators among his own 
subjects. He had to resist the en- 
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croachments of the Piedmontese ruler 
Victor Emmanuel, the Piedmontese 
premier Cavour and other anti-papal 
politicians. These politicians would 
rest upon nothing less than a united 
Italy, with Victor Emmanuel ruling 
it from Rome. Multiplying Pius’ 
difficulties were the double-dealing of 
Napoleon III and dependence on for- 
eign troops for maintenance of order 
in the Papal States. 


Enp oF PapaL DoMAIN 


At last, the papal domain was whit- 
tled down to one province. Then came 
the defeat of Napoleon III at Sedan, 
withdrawal of French troops from 
Rome and the occupation by the Ital- 
ian forces on September 20, 1870. 
Seizure of the States of the Church 
was made complete, and a civil mon- 
arch set up a government for all Italy 
in the Quirinal. In legislation known 
as the Law of Guarantees, the Italian 
Government offered to safeguard the 
Holy See’s independence, granted cer- 
tain extra-territorial privileges and 
promised the Pope an annual pay- 
ment of 314 million lira. 

The Pope spurned the offers, refus- 
ing to endorse in any way the usur- 
pation of papal temporal power. He 
replied: 

Constantly I need money and my 
children throughout the world are now 
bleeding themselves, so to speak, to 
supply the needs which you have 
created. But I cannot avoid the knowl- 


edge that it is a part of my stolen 
property that you now tender me as a 
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present. I shall never accept such 
monies, unless they are handed to me 
in the form of restitution; I shall never 
sign my name to a receipt when the 


signature would be an acquiescence in 
theft. 


Thenceforward, Pius IX and his 
successors remained prisoners in the 
Vatican. The “Roman Question,” as 
the years went on, became one of 
how to reconcile the Italian and papal 
claims without once more dissolving 
Italian unity or abolishing the supra- 
national status of the papacy. Not 
until February 11, 1929, was that 
question settled, under Pope Pius XI, 
with the signing of the Lateran 
Treaty, and the setting up of the 
Vatican State. 

If the political trials of Pius were 
bitter, his anxiety over the welfare of 
the Church at large was even deeper. 
Scarcely any country remained in 
which the rights of the Church were 
fully respected. For example, a con- 
cordat of 1841 was set aside in Pied- 
mont. Education was secularized, pa- 
pal revenues blocked, monasteries 
closed, Church property stolen. Reli- 
gious Orders were driven out, and 
bishops who dared protest were ex- 
pelled or jailed. The Church likewise 
encountered hostility, in various de- 
grees, in Wurtemberg, Baden, Prussia 
and other German states, Switzerland, 
Russia, Colombia—even in Catholic 
Austria, where Protestant influence 
had grown strong. 

Nevertheless, Pius IX wrought pro- 
digious achievements in the religious 


field. He concluded satisfactory con. 
cordats with no fewer than ten coun. 
tries in Europe and South and Cen. 
tral America. Amid the turmoil in 
which he lived, he fearlessly fought 
a false liberalism that threatened the 
very nature of religion and faith. He 
condemned sixteen propositions con- 
cerning errors of the day in his en- 
cyclical Quanta Cura, on December 
8, 1864. The accompanying Syllabus 
of Errors, viciously attacked by ene 
mies of the Church, exposed the false 
liberalism which had begun to seep 
into Catholicism itself. Again and 
again, Pius IX emphasized the philo- 
sophy and theology of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 


DEVOTION To Our Lapy 


Pius had a lifelong, intense devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin. During his 
exile at Gaeta in 1849, he queried the 
bishops of the world on the subject of 
the Immaculate Conception. He pro 
claimed it as a dogma on December 
8, 1854, less than four years before 
the Blessed Virgin herself appeared 
under her new title to St. Bernadette 
at Lourdes. He consecrated the world 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus in 1875. 


His monastic and liturgical reforms 
quickened the inner life of the 
Church. So did the beatifications and 
canonizations which took place in his 
reign, in a number unprecedented. 
The dogma of papal infallibility was 
defined and promulgated during his 
reign (1870), curiously, not without 
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opposition, due to confusion of in- 
fallibility with impeccability. And the 
General Council at which this dogma 
was defined was the largest in the 
history of the Church, with 700 
bishops present at the opening. 

The spiritual father of Christendom 
did not allow the problems of the 
temporal ruler of the Papal States to 
hinder his work of extending Christ’s 
Kingdom on earth. In the U.S. alone, 
he erected no fewer than 36 dioceses, 
and 10 vicariates apostolic, between 
1847 and 1874. At his own private 
expense, he founded at Rome the La- 
tin-American college, in 1853, and 
the College of the U.S., in 1859. He 
restored the hierarchy in Holland in 
1853. He created great Cardinals, 
among them Wiseman and Manning 
for England, Cullen for Ireland, and 
McClosky for the United States. 

You will recall that the Pope had 
returned from his exile in Gaeta on 
April 12, 1850. Before six months had 
elapsed, he boldly restored the hier- 
archy to England, and thereby ignited 
the fires of bigotry, which threatened 
for a time to flame into open perse- 
cution of the rejoicing Catholics. He 
erected the Archdiocese of Westmin- 
ster, with twelve suffragan sees. 
Prime Minister John Russell and the 
London Times immediately sounded 
the alarm, arousing fanatics. Lord 
Russell wrote to the Anglican Bishop 
of Durham, agreeing with him “in 
considering the late aggression of the 
Pope upon our Protestantism as in- 
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solent and insidious.” An Anglican 
clergyman declared in his pulpit that 
the hearing of Confessions should be 
made a capital offense, carrying the 
death penalty. In the House of Lords, 
a member wished to declare war on 
the Pope. Nevertheless, the ancient 
Faith grew rapidly in once Merrie 
England, converts including no fewer 
than thirty-three Anglican ministers. 
Manning among them. 


Reicn Is ENDED 


The last days of Pope Pius IX 
were saddened by the spectacle of 
Bismarck’s Kulturkampf in Germany. 
Bismarck feared the influence of the 
Church as a threat to German unity. 
Eventually he realized his mistake, 
but too late to cheer the heart of the 
aged Pontiff. Pius IX died February 
7, 1878, concluding the second long- 
est and one of the most turbulent 
reigns in the history of the papacy. 
He died at the age of 86, and had 
been Pope for 31 years and 7 months. 
Only St. Peter reigned longer than he 
—33 years and 11 months. The dio- 
cesan process for the beatification of 
Pius IX was begun on February 11. 
1907. His cause will be pushed in 
this year, the centenary of the proc- 
lamation of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

The saintly Pope was not spared 
insults even in death. He was carried 
to his grave at night, at the request 
of the Italian Government, to prevent 
possible disturbances. But hoodlums 
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intruded themselves upon the mourn- threatened to throw Pius IX into thy 


ers. They were the hirelings of men Tiber. But the body was _brougt 


who sought to prevent any demon- safely to the Basilica of San Lorem) 
stration of papal popularity. They Outside the Walls, and there his pn} 


jeered at the mourners, and, again, mains lie today. 
% 


Convert Questions 

The Rev. Michael D. Forrest, M.S.C., has an interesting article in the Mar 
issue of Emmanuel entitled, “Converts and Deserters Contrasted.” 

Father Forrest’s aim is to show the contrast between individuals who com 
into the Church and those who leave. The validity of the contrast anyone ca 
attest who has a little knowledge of history and the meagerest powers 
observation. 

Various Protestant denominations make annual claims concerning conversion 
“from Rome.” Not infrequently these claims include fallen-away priests. Ate 
analyzing the reasons usually involved in’such desertions, Father Forrest put 
five questions to non-Catholics who are inclined to gloat every time a Catholt 
joins their ranks. These are the questions: 


1. “How many Catholics have you known, or heard of on good authority, 
who, while living holy lives and frequenting the Sacraments, who were wel 
instructed in the Catholic Faith, have, out of sheer conviction, embraced a Protes 
ant form of religion, and henceforth continued to lead equally holy lives? 

2. “How many Protestants have you known, or heard of on good authority 
who were well instructed in religion and were leading exemplary lives, wh 


wholeheartedly accepted the Catholic Faith, and continued to lead unblemishel 
lives? 


3. “How many Catholics have you known, or heard of on good authority, wh é 


were well instructed in their Faith, who constantly received the Sacraments 
who led exemplary lives, who refused, when dying, the ministrations of a Cath 
olic priest, and with full consciousness asked for a non-Catholic minister in orde 
that they might be received into a Protestant denomination? 

4. “How many Protestants have you known, or heard of on good authori, 
who were recognized as intelligent, well-informed members of their respectit 
denominations and who led upright Christian lives, who in their last illnes 
while fully conscious, asked for a Catholic priest in order that they might 
received into the Church and die as Catholics. 

5. “Can you find a case of a Catholic priest, saying fervently his daily Mas, 
giving a holy example to the faithful, who, out of sheer conviction, became # 
Protestant minister, continued to lead an exemplary life, and who wrote! 
scholarly convincing reason for his change of religion?” —Catno ic Licut, Sera 
ton, Pa., March 25, 1954. 
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The Family and the Child 


Joun L. THomas, S.J. 
Assistant Director, Institute of Social Order 


Reprinted from THE Voice or St. Jupe* 


—" observers speak with 
critical amazement of how well 
American parents obey their children. 
According to some, modern parents 
divide their time between worrying 
over how their children will turn out 
and when they will turn in. There 
may be some truth here. The modern 
era has been called the “age of the 
child”; in all probability, future his- 
torians will call it a childish age. 
Whatever our own judgment, one 
sure fact stands out—modern parents 
tend to be unduly confused, anxious 
and even overwhelmed by the task of 
raising children. 

Popularizers of clinical psycholo- 
gists’ “findings” tell “mom” and 
“dad” so many things they can do 
wrong that parents are afraid to take 
almost any positive action in training 
children. Modern education, based 
on the premise that the “child knows 
best,” counsels a “hands off” policy. 
The pressure for social conformity, 
so intimately connected with “keep- 
ing up with the Joneses,” prevents 
many parents from enforcing the con- 
trols their conscience dictates. Can 


it be we have lost sight of the fam- 
ily’s normal role in child develop- 
ment? 

The family’s primary purpose is 
the proper reproduction and educa- 
tion of offspring. Under normal con- 
ditions, the child is sheltered, grows 
and develops his physical, emotional, 
intellectual and_ spiritual powers 
within his family circle. At birth, 
he is a bundle of potentialities. He 
must be “educated”; that is, these po- 
tentialities must be “drawn out” and 
given an opportunity to become ac- 
tive. All in the family circle—mother 
and father, sisters and brothers, rela- 
tives and friends—contribute to this 
development. 

The child’s early family environ- 
ment is the most powerful influence 
in developing his personality. The 
family circle is his “world.” Inti- 
mate emotional relationships estab- 
lished here may vary in intensity dur- 
ing life; they are never forgotten. In 
a real sense, the child is the product 
of his family. Highly malleable hu- 
man clay, he is molded by every con- 
tact with those around him; keenly 
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impressionable living wax, he guards 
the imprint of all that touches him. 
Yet he is more than clay or wax. 

A hidden power within him reacts, 
selects, organizes and assimilates all 
in a manner markedly its own—he is 
not a thing but a person, distinct 
from those around him by the rapidly 
appearing traits of a unique person- 
ality. But even the direction of this 
unfolding, that is, the aims and life- 
goals the growing child sets for him- 
self, have been largely shaped by his 
family. As the child develops, he 
learns that he must give as well as 
receive, and it is a tremendous event 
in his youthful experience when he 
first realizes that he has something to 
give. Then he begins to see others 
as persons and not as want-satisfying 
things. Here, too, the attitudes he 
develops towards the people within 
his own family circle will color all 


his relationships with others in later 
life. 


How Cup Is AFFECTED BY 
ACTIONS 


How does the family affect the 
child? In all the ways that it is pos- 
sible to receive communication—and 
practically from birth. First, on the 
sensory level, as an infant the child 
is capable of noticing voices, looks, 
gestures, caresses, acts of rejection or 
punishment. On the emotional level, 
the child can sense the feelings of 
those around him. He reacts to love, 
fear, joy, hate, tension. As he de- 
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velops, the child learns to speak and 
understand language. There is com. 
munication of ideas, sentiments, 
values and goals. The infant is lean. 
ing from those around him long be 
fore it is possible to communica 
ideas through language and language 
continues to constitute only one of 
the avenues of influence, as the old 
adage states very well: “Action 
speak louder than words!” 

Once the child is born, there is no 
time to wait for starting his training 
As Pius XII told Catholic mothers: 
“It is your task from the cradle to 
begin their education in soul as well 
as in body; for if you do not educate 
them, they will begin, for good or ill, 
to educate themselves.” 

There is something unique about 
the atmosphere of the home. A family 
is by definition a place where two 
and sometimes three generations live 
together—“interact in a face-to-face 
relationship” as the experts phrase it. 
This only means that we feel at home 
in the family circle. We are not att 
ing or on our good behavior as often 
we must be outside its orbit. We fed 
free to bare our socks and our emo 
tions in this sheltered haven—it is 
the one place where we can “just be 
ourselves” without inhibitions or ¢- 
hibitions. Here our real attitudes at 
allowed to appear, and hidden cor 
victions are brought to light, for we 
are with “our own,” among thos 
who are part of us, walled-off from 
the outside world by invisible bar 
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riers, bound together by intangible 
ties of “blood” and “name,” shared 


experiences, pooled interests and 
common destinies. 
What conclusions follow from 


these observations on the family and 
the child? First, the child—infant or 
adolescent—-is not an adult. It is an 
injustice to him and an obvious per- 
version of order to treat him as one. 
The child is not a man; he is on his 
way to becoming one and it is up to 
the family to supply the conditions 
making {t possible for him to arrive. 


PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 


This failure to accept the child for 
what he is lies at the base of much 
of our modern confusion concerning 
parent-child relationships. Until ma- 
turity is reached, the child stands in 
need of parental protection, guid- 
ance, motivation and _ discipline. 
Growing up is both a weaning and a 
launching process. The child must 
learn to stand on his own feet, and 
he must be prepared for venturing 
out beyond the family circle to take 
his place in society. In this respect, 
the parents’ job is to make themselves 
no longer necessary to him, but this 
point is reached only when the child 
through instruction, training and 
actual life experience has acquired 
self-control and mature insight. 

On the surface, therefore, it is dif- 
ficult to see why parents are so up- 
set and confused concerning their job 
as parents. For thousands of years 
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parents have been raising children 
rather successfully without the as- 
sistance of pediatricians and child 
psychologists. In other words, the 
task of being a good parent appears 
to be something which comes nat- 
urally—providing, of course, people 
are “natural” about it. We have 
already pointed out one of the sources 
of confusion—the tendency to treat 
children as mature adults. They ob- 
viously are not, and when parents 
insist on treating their children as 
adults, they are not elevating their 
children to a status of maturity, but 
lowering themselves to one of child- 
ishness. Perhaps the weird applica- 
tion of the political concept “democ- 
racy” to a non-political institution 
such as the family is the best indica- 
tion of how confused people have . 
become. 

Of course, even where there is 
little confusion concerning the nature 
of the child, there can occur serious 
parental failure. Parents can err in 
two principal ways. First, they can 
over-protect the child. “Mom” can 
refuse to cut the “golden cord,” with 
the result she never allows the child 
to become independent. Various ex- 
cuses are used to justify this action— 
“Junior is more delicate than other 
children,” “other people’s children 
are rough and crude, so don’t mix 
with them,” “mother is your best 
friend; others don’t have your best 
interests at heart,” etc. 

Parents can also fail by “con- 
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cealed” neglect. I call it “concealed” 
because it is seldom obvious to them- 
selves or even to others. They supply 
the children with everything—toys, 
clothing, money. They live and work 
for their children. No doubt, they 
pray for them. In fact, they will do 
everything for their children but 
what is essential, that is, assist their 
children to acquire the self-control, 
disciplined habits, skills and respect 
for others needed by the mature per- 
son. Parents have a lot of excuses for 
their neglect. “Haven’t we given them 
everything they need?” “Haven’t I 
worked my fingers to the very bone 
for them?” “Oh, let the children have 
a little fun—I don’t want them to go 
through the hard times I had to suf- 
fer.” “They'll have plenty of time for 
the difficult things when they get 
older.” Such parents are horrified 
when their children turn out delin- 
quent or reach adulthood irrespon- 
sible, incompetent, self-centered and 
ungrateful. 

Fortunately, most parents are do- 
ing a pretty fair job. Catholic parents 
in particular, however, must be mind- 
ful that their task has some special 
problems today. In a culture which 
is not built on Catholic principles, 
parents must carefully consider 
whether prevalent practices of child- 
rearing conform to Catholic values; 
they cannot accept these practices 
merely because “everybody is doing 
it.” Further, they must realize that 
in a society in which the growing 
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child observes such a variety of pra. 
tices and ideas, their own exampk 
will be more important than anything 
they may say or preach. Finally, par. 
ents can hope to guide and assist 
their children through the difficult 
period of adolescence only if they 
have taken the pains to act as the 
moral guides and confidants of their 
children right from the cradle. Some 
parents tend to hand over the early 
religious training of the child to the 
parochial school and then are ver 
upset when the adolescent will not 
take more guidance from them. 


BLEssincs, Not BURDENS 


One of the most unfortunate effects 
of all this stir about raising children 
has been that children are looked 
upon as burdens, not blessings. What 
do children contribute to the family? 
Prescinding from the obvious fact 
that the child is the fruit of love, the 
incarnation, as it were, of the love 
bond between a man and a woman 
forming “two in one flesh”; that the 
actual experience of parenthood, 
compounded of pain and joy, worty 
and pride, is a uniquely enriching 
experience; that the entrance of 8 
child into the family circle multiplies 
and strengthens the bonds which hold 
the members together; that the pret 
ence of a child in the family broad 
ens the outlook of parents, forcing 
them to take an interest in the com: 
munity and the future; that the child 
is an enduring source of emotional 
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satisfaction and joy since parents them with the species, lending mean- 
look upon their children as an exten- ing and significance to their profound- 
sion of themselves and easily identify est joys and their bravest struggles. 
themselves with their successes and It is no exaggeration to say that par- 
failures: prescinding from these very ents multiply their lives by the num- 
real values, I would stress one which _ ber of children they have borne since 
is perhaps too often forgotten. they live vicariously in each of their 

For parents, children are the vital children. Can it be that we are touch- 
roots which they sink into life itself. ing here the thought of the All-Wise 
They are the life-giving roots binding Creator when He decreed the propa- 
parents to the life-stream of society, gation of the species through the 
keeping them ever young, integrating union of male and female? 


Countering Anti-clericalism 


Anti-clericalism of the old variety, as distinguished from Communist anti-re- 
ligion, is almost a thing of the past, although it has its survivals, especially in the 
Universities. The theological faculties in the Italian Universities were dissolved 
in 1873, and theological studies have since been confined to the diocesan semi- 
naries, where, all too often, they are restricted by financial difficulties. Professors 
in the Universities are elected by the Faculties, and this has led to an entrench- 
ment of the tradition of the Risorgimento. Catholic professors have to reach an 
exceptional level before they are elected. A year or two ago, and very likely to 
this day, there were only two Catholics among about fifty professors and assistant 
professors in the University of Florence; and the position is much the same at the 
twenty-two other State Universities. The recognition by the State since 1924 of 
the degrees conferred by the University of the Sacred Heart in Milan (where Sig- 
nor Fanfani was formerly a professor) is a source of vexation to the Secularists. 
but that University receives no subsidies from public funds and its prestige, while 
high, is hard-won. Elsewhere the faculties of philosophy are dominated by Ger- 
man idealism and the influence of Croce, reflected in all the political parties except 
the Democristiani. The same thing is to be observed in the periodical press at 
the popular level by such publications as // Ponte and Jl Mondo, both reckoned as 
anti-clerical—TasLet, London, England, Jan. 23,1954. 








State Toleration 
of Minority Religious Groups 


Rosert C. Hartnett, S.J. 
Editor-in-Chief, AMERICA 


An address delivered at the Newman Club of Columbia University, 
Bicentennial Luncheon Discussion, February 16, 1954 


= let me express my apprecia- 
tion of your kind invitation to 
participate with you in these lun- 
cheon-discussions of Columbia’s ex- 
tremely fertile theme: “Man’s Right 
to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof.” I suppose this brief talk 
on “State Toleration of Minority Re- 
ligious Groups” fits in with that 
theme by making available to you a 
summary presentation of this prob- 
lem as it has been posed by Catholic 
ecclesiastical authorities, theologians, 
philosophers and social scientists. 
This privilege is what is called in 
moral theology a privilegium oner- 
osum, a somewhat “onerous privi- 
lege.” It is not easy to outline the 
different views held by Catholics on 
this question. Yet I feel an obliga- 
tion to present, not my personal views 
of the proper solution to the problem 
of “State Toleration of Minority Re- 
ligious Groups” within the frame- 
work of Catholic teaching, but the 
best sketch I can put together in 
twenty minutes of the different ap- 
proaches to the problem one finds in 


Catholic scholarly circles today. Per- 
haps during the discussion period we 
can illuminate further the contours of 
Catholic thinking on what is, u- 
questionably, a very troublesome area 
of theology and political philosophy. 

We cannot begin to understand this 
problem without a glance backwards 
into history. In his extremely recon- 
dite but challenging The New Science 
of Politics, Eric Voegelin, professor 
of political science at Louisiana State 
University, recalls that before the 
coming of Christ earthly kingdoms 
envisaged themselves as “representa- 
tives” on earth of transcendent real- 
ity. In one way or another they were 
all theocracies. Religion was part of 
the state apparatus, and its greatest 
sanction. The state used religion to 
bolster its temporal power.  Alleg- 
iance to the religion of the state was 
a form of patriotism. Socrates was 
put to death as a “subversive,” you 
recall, for undermining the credulity 
of Greek youth in their gods. 

In Palestine, under Roman domi- 
nation, this identification of religion 
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and politics gave rise to a serious 
conflict. Could a Jew, belonging to 
a minority religious group in the Ro- 
man Empire, acknowledge the polit- 
ical authority of Rome’s Caesar while 
maintaining his allegiance to the One, 
True God of Israel? The Pharisees 
presented Christ with this dilemma. 
He solved it by a succinct declaration 
which laid the cornerstone of Church- 
State doctrine for Christians: “Ren- 
der therefore to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s.” St. Matthew re- 
marks: “And hearing this they mar- 
velled .. .” (22, 21-22). The reason 
they “marvelled” was that the dis- 
tinction Christ made between the le- 
gitimate jurisdictions of political and 
religious authority was a revelation 
to the ancient world. 


It is important to recall another 
Christian revelation concerning the 
state. St. Paul, in the famous open- 
ing verses of Chapter 13 of his Epis- 
tle to the Romans, declared: 


Let everyone be subject to the higher 
authorities, for there exists no authority 
except from God, and those who exist 
have been appointed by God. There- 
fore he who resists the authority resists 
the ordinance of God. ... 

St. Paul called the political ruler 
“God’s minister,” and commanded his 
fellow Christians to obey civil magis- 
trates “for conscience sake,” as well 
as because the civil authority “is 
God’s minister to thee for good.” 


Here, right at the foundation of 
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the Christian religion, you have 
clearly outlined the existence of a 
political authority distinct from the 
religious authority of the Church, and 
likewise “ordained of God.” The 
problem of how to compose their co- 
existence was bound to arise and, of 
course, it soon did. 


Before the peace of Constantine in 
the year 312 A. D. the story is one of 
intermittent persecutions of the Chris- 
tion religious minority by the pagan 
Roman State. After the peace of 
Constantine, who adopted Christian- 
ity as the state religion, began an 
attempt to make the Roman State an 
earthly “representative,” in Voege- 
lin’s terminology, of the revealed 
truth of Catholicism as the true re- 
ligion. 

Two DIFFERENT ORDERS 


This history itself is one of great 
confusion. For example, Pope St. 
Gelasius as early as the fifth century 
had occasion to spell out the truth 
that the spiritual and temporal powers 
are entrusted to two different orders, 
each drawing its authority from God 
(Sir R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, A His- 
tory of Medieval Political Theory in 
the West, Barnes and Noble, n. d., I: 
188-193). Gelasius, we must remem- 
ber, was trying to defend the indepen- 
dence of the Church against rulers 
who took their role of “representing” 
the divine order as a warrant for ar- 
rogating to themselves spiritual au- 
thority belonging to the Church. On 
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the other side, Pope Boniface VIII, 
at the dawn of the fourteenth century, 
when faced with the same problem, 
seemed to make extravagant claims 
for the Church as wielding both the 
spiritual and the temporal swords 
(op. cit., V: 392-393). A great many 
canonists and theologians went much 
further than Boniface in upholding 
the primacy of the Papacy—though 
not always of the Church as a whole 
—in the political order. 

Now I know you are wondering 
how this zig-zag of claims and coun- 
ter-claims about the temporal juris- 
diction of the Church affects the ques- 
tion of “State Toleration of Minority 
Religious Groups.” The answer, I 
think, is clear: so long as the respec- 
tive purposes and hence jurisdictions 
of Church and State in relation to 
each other remain at all foggy, it is 
impossible to formulate with preci- 
sion what Catholic doctrine teaches 
about how the State should deal with 
religious minorities. It all depends 
on how far, in Catholic teaching, the 
State is supposed to identify itself 
with the purposes of the Church. 

I personally think this impasse 
(which still plagues us) is, first, in- 
evitable, and secondly, fortunate. It 
is inevitable for a rather obvious rea- 
son: you cannot very well formulate 
fixed principles to govern the rela- 
tionships between two types of soci- 
ety, the religious and the political, 
when one of them, the political, is a 
variable. States vary in countless 


ways. Their religious composition 
varies endlessly, and keeps changing, 
They grow out of different historical 
and cultural traditions. For example, 
Ireland and Spain are both “Catho. 
lic,” but their historical experiences 
have been altogether different. Hence 
the prudent way for them to arrange 
their Church-State relationships, ac. 
commodated to the level of education, 
system of law, religious temperament 
and cultural traditions of each coun 
try, simply must differ very widely, 


DoctTrRINE RE-EXAMINED 


This impasse is fortunate, I think, 
because it opens the door to the de 
velopment, through discussion and 
experience, of considerable flexibility 
in Catholic State-Church doctrine. 
This development is now taking place. 

By way of example, I need mention 
only a few writers who have re-r 
amined Catholic doctrine on this sub- 
ject. German Catholic theologians 
and Church historians had to face the 
problem of state toleration of minor 
ity religious groups long ago. For 
example, Dr. J. Pohle in his compre. 
hensive article on “Toleration” in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia (1912) argued 
from the purpose of the state in this 
way: since the purpose of the state 
is the temporal common good, the 
state cannot identify itself with any 
one religious group among many be- 
cause this would disrupt the common 
good it is supposed to protect and 
promote. He also maintained that, 
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in 1912, there was de facto no such 
thing in existence as a “Catholic 
state.” Hence the principle of toler- 
ation should de jure be universally 
applied. 

Father Max Pribilla, S.J., of the 
staft of Stimmen der Zeit, has written 
brilliantly along somewhat similar 
lines. “The benefits which the 
Church may gain here or there from 
state suppression of religious minori- 
ties,” he declared, “shrink into insig- 
nificance beside the damage done in 
the public opinion of the world by 
the accusation of cruelty and intol- 
erance” (“Dogmatic Intolerance and 
Civil Toleration,” tr., “in slightly 
adapted form,” from Stimmen der 
Zeit, April, 1949, in the Month, Lon- 
don, October, 1950). 

The Austrian “Catholic Day” Pre- 
paratory Committee, headed by a 
bishop, made a truly sensational state- 
ment, said to have the full backing of 
the Austrian Catholic hierarchy, on 
Church-State relations in May, 1952. 
Called “A Free Church in a Free So- 
ciety,” this statement declared that 
the Catholic Church in Austria would 
not accept any special privileges from 
the state and would itself stand as the 
protector of the rights of all groups. 

Jacques Maritain, eminent French 
Catholic philosopher, has taken Dr. 
Pohle’s position: for the state to 
withhold tolerance from the religious 
minorities “would be to inject into 
political society a divisive principle 
and, to that extent, to jeopardize the 
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temporal common good” (The Rights 
of Man and Natural Law, Scribner’s, 
1943, p. 27). One can say, I think, 
that French Catholic authorities tend 
to be on this side of the discussion, 
though not all use the same argument. 
For example, Pére Joseph Lecler, 
S. J., of the staff of Etudes, in his Two 
Sovereignties (Philosophical Library, 
1952) shows from history that the 
“relative” (not absolute) dualism 
Christ established between politics 
and religion allows for very great 
flexibility in Church-State relations. 


Leo XIII anp Prus XII 


The weight of papal documents, 
chiefly those of Pope Leo XIII (1878- 
1903), seems to many to be on the 
other side. Leo maintained that 
Catholic doctrine requires, except un- 
der special circumstances, that the 
Catholic Church be recognized by the 
state for what, in Catholic doctrine, 
it is: the true Church of Christ. Emi- 
nent theologians and prelates in 
Spain, Italy and Latin America, as 
well as some American theologians, 
cite these passages of Pope Leo as 
conclusive. They admit, of course, 
that Leo allowed for situations like 
ours where religious pluralism re- 
quires that the state protect the re- 
ligious liberty of all minorities, and 
his insistence that religious belief 
cannot be coerced. Father John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., editor of 
Theological Studies, is currently re- 
examining the Leonine documents 
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with a view to placing them in their 
historical context. 

Pope Pius XII made a considerable 
advance on previous papal declara- 
tions on religious toleration last De- 
cember 6 in his address to the Italian 
Catholic Jurists. In regard at least 
to the international community of 
peoples, His Holiness stated that “the 
citizens of every member-state will be 
allowed [i. e., everywhere in the com- 
munity] the exercise of their own be- 
liefs and ethical and religious prac- 
tices, in so far as these do not contra- 
vene the penal laws of the state in 
which they are residing.” Adherents 
of both sides in the discussion now 
going on among Catholics have 
claimed support from this discourse. 
It is noteworthy that Father Gustave 
Weigel, S.J., professor of ecclesiol- 
ogy at Woodstock College, Wood- 
stock, Maryland, and former dean of 
theology of the Catholic University 
of Chile, interpreted Pope Pius’ 
talk over the Vatican Radio on De- 
cember 16 as a charter of “Religious 
toleration in a world society” (full 
text in America, January 9, 1954). 
There can be no doubt, in my opinion, 
that the Holy Father has expanded 
the areas of discussion. 

One more observation about this 
question as it affects our country: 
Father John Tracy Ellis of Catholic 
University, editor of the American 
Catholic Historical Review, has re- 
cently assembled ten or twelve state- 
ments of American Catholic bishops, 


going all the way back to our early 
days, upholding the American system 
of religious liberty on Catholic 
grounds. His article appeared in 
Harper’s for November, 1953. [In 
the April Catholic Mind appeared a 
more complete version of this article 
in the form of an address he gave to 
a Catholic group.] Our American 
Catholic bishops are definitely on rec. 
ord in favor of religious toleration 
as being, certainly under American 
conditions, perfectly consistent with 
Catholicism. Many of them go much 
further than that. 


ROLE OF PRUDENCE 


One last word: St. Thomas Ac- 
quinas says plainly that the two great 
political virtues are justice and pru- 
dence (Summa Theologica, Pars la- 
Ilae, Q. 47, art. IX, ad tertium). Now 
prudence is the art of applying “right 
reason” to variable conditions with 
the purpose of attaining the ends 
assigned. 

It is definitely not a purely prag: 
matic or expediential virtue. It isa 
moral imperative, as applied to our 
problem, to deal with realities in full 
consideration of all the moral 
“goods” involved. Those “goods” 
include many values—the good of the 
Church, the good of the State, the 
rights of conscience of Catholics and 
non-Catholics, and the good name of 
the Church and of Catholics, not only 
in one country but throughout the 
world. 
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The present Holy Father has 
opened up discussion of all these val- 
ues by placing them under the cate- 
gory of “questions of fact.” The 
Catholic statesman, as well, of course, 
as Catholic theologians, political 
philosophers and others, when mak- 
ing decisions about legislation pro- 
tecting religious minorities, must 
weigh all the good and evil involved 
in religious toleration in full view of 
all the values at stake. The final de- 
cision, on the part of the Church, 
Pope Pius insisted, rests with the 
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Vicar of Christ, the Pope. If we con- 
sider the fact that the Holy Father 
has never censored those Catholic 
scholars and bishops who have ar- 
gued strongly in favor of religious 
toleration as being perfectly consis- 
tent with Catholic teaching, I think 
we may conclude that they have just 
as much right to maintain their po- 
sition, as Catholics, as have their op- 
ponents. I don’t think I would be 
justified in saying more than that; 
but I feel strongly that I have no 
reason for saying less. 


To Tell or Not to Tell 


Time magazine reports in its Feb. 15 issue that a doctor polled his patients, 
asking them whether, if they contracted cancer, they would want to be told of it. 
He found that 9914 per cent answered, “Yes.” 

Moreover 8814, per cent said they wanted their close relatives told, and 81 





per cent believed that it was impossible to fool a cancer patient for very long. 

In view of these facts maybe some of us Catholics ought to review our present 
practice. Perhaps some of us allow the natural motives of the. worldly-minded 
to govern our conduct. Maybe we are only giving in to our own anxious fears 
when we judge the dying to be incapable of bearing the knowledge of their 
true condition. 

The almost invariable experience of priests is that after the initial shock the 
incurably ill react very well to the news of imminent death, especially if they 
are fortified by the grace of the Sacraments. ; 

Extreme Unction particularly has the effect of imparting courage and resig- 
nation in the face of death. 

An old saying has it that Catholicism is a hard religion to live by, but an 
easy religion to die in. Let’s not deprive our loved ones of that benefit of their 
Holy Faith—Micuican Catuo.ic, Detroit, Mich., March 4, 1954. 

































Cardinal Mindszenty 


Hon. Atvin M. BENTLEY 


Reprinted from the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD* 


ARDINAL MINDSZENTY was 

born Joseph Pehm on March 29, 
1892, in the country village of 
Csehimindszent in southwestern Hun- 
gary. After finishing common school, 
he attended a Catholic boarding 
school at Szombathely where he 
studied for the priesthood at the local 
seminary. He was ordained on June 
12, 1915, at the age of 23. 

Mindszenty had his first contact 
with Communism in 1919 when he 
was arrested by the Communist re- 
gime which controlled Hungary at 
that time. His first imprisonment, 
however, was brief since the Com- 
munists were overthrown after a brief 
rule of four months. 

His next totalitarian foe, however, 
was not Communist but Nazi in 
origin. As far back as 1935, a Hun- 
garian Nazi Party had been formed 
and continued to grow and increase 
in strength. Mindszenty fought these 
Nazis as strenuously and vigorously 
as he had opposed the Communists. 
He went to_particular lengths to save 
Hungarian Jews, who had _ been 
blamed for the early Communist gov- 
ernment of Bela Kun. There is a re- 
mark aftributed to him at this time 
which is worth repeating: 





Congressman Bentley was at- 
tached to the U.S. Legation at 
Budapest at the time Cardinal 
Mindszenty was tried and sen- 
tenced. He delivered this address 
on the floor of the House on the 
fifth anniversary of the sentencing 
of the Cardinal. 











You have heard of collective respon- 
sibility, collective crime and collective 
punishment. This is Communist teach- 
ing. See that you do not fall into its 
error yourselves. There is no such thing 
as collective crime or collective punish- 
ment. Everyone must answer before 
God and his judges on earth only for 
the crimes he has himself committed. 
I hear voices which I do not like, voices 
uttering collective condemnation, just as 
the Communists do, voices threatening 
to take justice out of the hands of the 
law and to administer it privately and 
wrongly. No one has the right to take 
justice into his own hands. The Jews 
are not responsible for the crimes of 
Bela Kun, simply because he was a Jew, 
any more than they may all be given 
distinction because of the courage and 
righteous patriotism of those Jews who 
were imprisoned with me. Are you as 
Catholics willing to be punished for the 
crimes of other Catholics? Will you 
condemn all Protestants because some 
Protestants are wicked men? 


Incidentally, I should mention that 


* Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., Feb. 8, 1954 
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this quotation is from the book Car- 
dinal Mindszenty by the noted Hun- 
garian author, Bela Fabian, who is 
himself of the Jewish faith. 

In 1944, Mindszenty was appointed 
bishop of Veszprem. During the re- 
mainder of that year, when the Ger- 
mans were in military control of 
Hungary, Mindszenty continuously 
worked to save the Hungarian Jews 
from Nazi persecution, even hiding 
many of them in his own house. For 
refusing to permit the Nazis to search 
the episcopal palace for these poor 
people, Mindszenty himself was ar- 
rested on November 27, 1944. At 
this time, he walked the entire dis- 
tance from his palace to prison, sur- 
rounded by his priests, all of whom 
were also arrested. The Nazis charged 
him with treason and many other 
crimes, just as the Communists did 
four years later. However, he was re- 
leased from prison in April of 1945 
when the Russians captured Hungary 
and set up a Communist coalition 
government. In the fall of 1945, he 
received news of his appointment as 
cardinal or prince primate of Hun- 
gary. 


“ENEMY No. 1” 


Cardinal Mindszenty early became 
“Enemy No. 1” for the Russians and 
Hungarian Communists. He fought 
them over the issue of agricultural 
collectivization, over Communist con- 
trol of the schools, at every step of 
their progress toward complete Sov- 
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ietization of his country. Time and 
again he spoke out, mostly by pastoral 
letters, to encourage the spirit of re- 
sistance among his people. He was 
everywhere regarded as the outstand- 
ing symbol of anti-Communist re- 
sistance throughout the land. 

I remember six years ago when I 
attended a High Mass which he cele- 
brated in Budapest, in the Cathedral 
of St. Stephen, the patron saint of 
Hungary. Of course, the church was 
jammed and the streets outside 
crowded for blocks around, but we 
had reserved seats and managed to 
get in. That was eight months before 
his arrest, but it was the last time I 
saw him. 

He was a stern, uncompromising 
man, of the highest moral principles 
and integrity. He absolutely had a 
will and a determination like a rod 
of iron—he was afraid of nothing on 
earth, and he would not deviate one 
iota from what he believed the right 
course of action. There were many 
persons who tried to persuade him to 
steer a middle course with the Com- 
munists but he fought them as out- 
spokenly as he knew how. The Com- 
munists tried to get him to leave the 
country, offering him a safe conduct, 
and then they tried to get him to 
come to an understanding with them 
but he would not give in an inch. 

You may have heard that when 
Mindszenty was in Rome in 1946 for 
his investiture as a cardinal and when 


the Holy Father placed the red hat 



































on his head, the ancient formula was 
pronounced : 

Receive this red hat, the sign of the 
urequaled dignity of the cardinalate, by 
which it is declared that thou shouldst 
show thyself intrepid even to death by 
the shedding of thy blood, for the ex- 
altation of the blessed faith. 

At this time the Pope then said to 
Mindszenty: “And you, my son, may 
be the first to suffer.” 

You also may remember when he 
visited Cardinal Spellman in New 
York in 1947, and his host warned 
him of the danger of returning to 
Communist-dominated Hungary, that 
Mindszenty replied: “My enemies can 
take from me no more than my life, 
and that has already been given to 


God.” 


SEIZED BY POLICE 


I remember that black day of De- 
cember 26, 1948, when Mindszenty 
was taken by the Communist police 
and disappeared from the world for 
nearly two months. But we were able 
to find out a little of what went on 
during that time. We knew that first 
he was interrogated continuously by 
police officers working in shifts, 
questioned for eighty-two hours with- 
out being allowed to leave the room 
or even sit down until he finally 
fainted. We found out that when he 
was revived, his former secretary, 
Father Andrew Zacher, who had also 
been arrested, was brought into the 
same room. Father Andrew had been 
beaten so brutally that he could not 
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walk; he had to be carried into the 
Cardinal’s presence. When he saw 
what had happened to his secretary, 
Mindszenty collapsed a second time, 


From that time on, no one is ex 
actly certain just what they did to 
the Cardinal. I did, however, contact 
a Hungarian doctor who told me that 
one of his colleagues had told him 
how he had been called into the 
prison to administer a drug to Mind 
szenty. Some people call this drug 
actedron and some say it is more like 
scopolamine. My friend, who only 
knew it by its Hungarian name, said 
the Russians had used it in criminal 
proceedings for a great many years 
and he had read about it in Russian 
medical journals before 1932, at 
which time an account of its use 
could no longer be published. He did 
say the drug was made from a plant 
which he described as something like 
the mescal cactus which grows in 
Mexico. Whether the drug was given 
to Mindszenty as a truth serum ora 
stimulant or for some other reason, 
we just don’t know. 


When the Cardinal was brought to 
trial in February of 1949, all Amer- 
ican and British diplomats were 
barred from attendance. One Amer- 
ican newspaperman, representing the 
United Press, was permitted to at- 
tend. Another got in through an error 
on the part of the Hungarians. There 
were other foreign correspondents, 
all of them pretty well picked. There 
was an American Communist whom 
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I knew, Peter Furst, representing 
Reuter News Service. I later took his 
passport away from him. I also re- 
member an Englishman, Wilfred Bur- 
chett, representing some English 
paper at the trial—today he is cover- 
ing the war in Korea from the Com- 
munist side of the lines. Most of the 
American wire services were repre- 
sented by Hungarian citizens, who, of 
course, had to write just what they 
were told. 


JupcE Was Former Nazi 


As I said, we diplomats were all 
barred. Previously, however, I had 
gone to some contacts of mine and, 
through them, had arranged to get 
a couple of tickets which I actually 
had with me. But I made the mistake 
of telling my chief, the American 
Minister, about it. He said: “We can’t 
get tickets in that way. We will have 
to request them through the Hun- 
garian Foreign Office.” I told him 
that if we asked for them officially, 
we would be refused but he insisted 
upon it. So I had to return the tickets. 
We went to the Communist Foreign 
Office, through the proper channels, 
and were, of course, turned down 
cold, just as I knew we would be. 

I heard the radio broadcast of the 
entire trial, however, except those 
parts which they cut out when some- 
thing did not suit them. I remember 
sitting beside my radio with two in- 
terpreters taking down every word 
that came through. And I will never 
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forget one time when the presiding 
judge—in Hungarian courts the chief 
judge of the five-man court interro- 
gates the prisoners, not the prosecutor 
—when the judge asked Mindszenty 
a question. The Cardinal answered it 
and then went right ahead and re- 
plied to another question which had 
not even been asked him. The judge. 
who, incidentally, used to be one of 
the biggest Nazis in Hungary. 
actually said: “Wait a moment; I 
haven’t asked you that yet.” Whether 
he had been hypnotized in some way 
or not, Mindszenty had obviously 
been forced to memorize his entire 
confession, which I believe lasted 
nearly four hours. I do know that 
there was no comparison between the 
way I heard him speak before and 
the way he talked at the trial. His 
voice, before so strong and sure of 
itself, was weak and trembling, and 
he definitely gave the impression of 
repeating words that were not his 
own, words that someone else had 
written for him and taught him to 
say. We also found out, for example. 
that various letters that were sup- 
posed to have been written by him 
during his imprisonment had been 
forged by handwriting experts. 

To show you what his own mental 
state was during the trial, after it 
was all over and he had received his 
sentence to life imprisonment, his old 
mother was permitted to visit him 
for an hour or two. When he saw 
her, about two weeks after the trial 
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was over, the Cardinal said to her: 
“Mother, when will my trial begin? 
I have so much I have to say.” We 
got that story right from his mother 
herself. 

Another thing which you may not 
have heard about the trial: before it 
started, the Hungarians had made up 
their minds that they were going to 
hang him. Rakosi, the Communist 
boss in Hungary, advised Moscow of 
this decision, and the Russians wired 
back forbidding them to do it, as it 
would create too great an uproar. 
That was the only thing which saved 
Mindszenty’s life. 


REAL MARTYR 


Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty was a 
real martyr. The Communists broke 
his body and they broke his mind. 
You probably know that, since his 
trial, he has completely lost his mind. 
Now, actually, the Communists have 
taken pretty good care of him. When 
his heart gave him trouble, they flew 
in a specialist from Russia. When his 
lungs got bad, they moved him up 
to a prison in the Tatra Mountains, 
on the Slovak border. As a matter of 
fact, they continually move him from 
one prison to another, for obvious 
reasons. You know there are still at- 
tempts under way to free him, either 
by bribery or by other methods. But, 
as I say, although they now take good 
care of his physical needs, they can 
never undo what they did to his mind. 
That part of the man is gone forever. 
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The only part of the old Cardinal 
Mindszenty that is still with us today 
is his unquenchable spirit and that 
will live always. Maybe some people 
will say that Mindszenty lost his fight 
against the Communists. You remen- 
ber that before his arrest he warned 
every one not to believe any so-called 
confession which, as he said, would 
only be due to human frailty. When 
he was forced to stand up in the Com. 
munist kangaroo court and repudiate 
this warning, some people claimed 
that he was finally defeated. They 
were wrong. Mindszenty’s body and 
his mind may have been overcome 
but his spirit emerged triumphant. 
The Hungarian people will never for. 
get him, the whole world will never 
forget him. And the example he pro- 
vided stirred the people, the great 
mass of the people who live behind 
the curtain today and who are per 
haps ninety-five per cent anti-Com 
munist, it stirred those people to a 
degree of passive resistance to their 
Communist rulers that could never 
have happened otherwise. I even re 
member the Communist policeman on 
my block who lost his job because 
he said that Mindszenty was a good 
man. 

A few months after the Mindszenty 
trial I went to Easter services in Buds- 
pest, which was shortly before my 
departure. This time I did not have 
a reserved seat. On that Easter morn. 
ing I not only could not get into the 
church; I could not even get near it. 
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It was the same with every church 
in the city, Catholic and Protestant 
alike. People fifty and sixty years old 
who had lived in Budapest all their 
lives told me that they could not re- 
member anything like it. It was the 
only form of protest that these people 
had left; it was the only way that they 
could demonstrate that, in suffering 
for his faith in God and his belief 
in the inherent freedom of man, the 
Cardinal had won their hearts and 
their spiritual allegiance. 


FREEDOM OF SPIRIT 


You have seen what the Commu- 
nists can do to those in their power, 
even so great and determined a man 
as was Cardinal Mindszenty. The 
millions of people who live back there 
behind the Iron Curtain can call 
neither their bodies nor their minds 
their own—the only freedom left 
them is that of spirit. And so I ask 
you today, my friends, to unite with 
those people back there in spirit, 
whether they be Poles or Czechs or 
Slovaks or Hungarians or any other 
of the oppressed. There is so little 
that we can do for them in their hour 
of need, so little help that we can 
give, at least we can support them in 
spirit. Do not be sleeping while they 
are waiting out their Gethsemane. 

I am not of the Catholic Faith, but 
I have the most tremendous respect 
and admiration for any organization 
which has sons as ready to fight and 
die for it as was Joseph Mindszenty. 


However, Mindszenty was not de- 
fending the principles of the Catholic 
Church alone. He was the champion 
of freemen everywhere who believe 
in their right to worship the Lord in 
their own way and according to the 
dictates of their own conscience. And, 
my friends, as long as we have men 
of the caliber of the Cardinal who 
are prepared to sacrifice everything 
for that belief, no Communist dic- 
tatorship can ever defeat us. The 
Christian religion has been _perse- 
cuted before but the blood of the 
early martyrs gave it new life and 
strength in its darkest hour and the 
Roman Emperors found that when 
one convert was given to the lions, 
two appeared to take his place. 

The martyrs of the twentieth cen- 
tury, among whom Mindszenty is 
first only because of his religious 
rank, the martyrs behind the Iron 
Curtain today are also giving of their 
blood to ensure that the Christian re- 
ligion will never die. This is some- 
thing which transcends denomina- 
tional lines. And while we cannot re- 
lieve their physical and their mental 
sufferings, we can be with them in 
our hearts. And in the hearts of all 
of us, they will live forever. 

Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that we 
here in free America today, on the 
fifth anniversary of the sentencing 
of Mindszenty to life imprisonment 
in a Communist jail, take note of this 
man who, with many thousands of 
other heroes behind the Iron Curtain, 
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showed the world how to live and, if 
necessary, how to die. The spirit of 
freedom burns strong in the human 
heart and, by encouraging that spirit 
everywhere, by helping to keep it 
alive and glowing in his own native 
Hungary, Mindszenty did not suffer 
in vain. No totalitarian rule can ever 
triumph so long as men such as Car- 
dinal Mindszenty have the faith in 
God and in the freedoms which are 
God-given, the faith which will move 
mountains. Let us hope that the ex- 
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ample of Cardinal Mindszenty will 
keep that faith alive forever. And le 
us hope that the spirit of resistance 
to Communism inspired by Mind. 
szenty, that that spirit will continue 
to grow behind the Iron Curtain. Let 
us hope that that faith and that spirit 
will become so great that one day 
we will see liberation and freedom 
and independence again in that part 
of the world. It was in this cause that 
the gallant Mindszenty was mar. 
tyred. 


Why We Honor Mary 


A Protestant friend—a man of good-will who sincerely does God’s will as he 
sees it—tells us he “can’t see” why Catholics “deify” Mary. 

Of course, he can’t see—because we don’t deify her. 

To “deify” means, literally, to “make a god of.” 

We don’t make a god of Mary—not a goddess either. 


But we do honor her. 


Why not? God honored her as He honored no other of His creatures. 
God the Father honored her by making her His spouse. 
God the Son honored her by choosing her to be His Mother, by choosing to 


come into our world via her. 


God the Holy Spirit conceived in her immaculate womb. 

God honored us by creating us in His own Image—by making us “God-like.” 
Christ honored us by teaching us His Way—the way to be “Christ-like.” 

The more we honor Mary, the more we follow the example of God and of 
Christ, the more god-like, the more Christ-like we behave and become. 


God willed that Mary be honored. 


That’s why we honor Mary—to do God’s will—TuHe Micnican CATHOLIC, 


Detroit, Mich., May 6, 1954. 
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Death... on the Campus 
ALBERT J. NEVINS 


Reprinted from MAaryYKNOLL* 


OAN YAMAMOTO is a bright, young Japanese with an interest in help- 

ing people in trouble. About a year ago, she came to the United States 

on a one-year scholarship to study social service, because she wished to 
devote her life to teaching deaf mutes. 

Before leaving Japan, Joan had been baptized. As she was a new Chris- 
tian, her pastor, an American missioner, wanted to put her in touch with 
American Catholics who could help strengthen her newly found faith. He 
also wanted to make easier the transition from the Japanese way of life. 
So the pastor addressed a letter to some Catholic educators in the city 
where Joan was to begin her studies. 

“Can you give me the name of any Catholic woman,” he wrote, “who 
would show Joan where the church is, and have her meet some Catholics of 
her own age? If you will send me a name, I'll write directly.” 

The missioner received no reply to his letter. He wrote again. Still no 
reply. Joan left for the United States, and her first letter told how some 
YWCA ladies had met her at the train, “who have been very kind to me.” 

Roy, a student at Kyoto University, received a scholarship to a large 
American university. He had been studying the Catholic religion and 
attending Mass in Japan. He came to the United States and took up resi- 
dence in a large international student residence. 

“There are many I have met,” he wrote to the Maryknoller in Japan, 
“but they are not the kind I am looking for. Can you put me in touch with 
any Catholic boys about my own age?” 

The missioner wrote to a priest near the university. “Not in my prov- 
ince,” was the reply. He wrote to a nearby Catholic educator. But no help 
was forthcoming. Later Roy wrote that a Protestant group in Westchester 
County, New York, invited a number of foreign students to their homes, 
and Roy was among the group. Roy’s hosts were very kind and asked him 
to visit regularly on week-ends. Will Roy continue to go to Mass on 
Sundays? 

Father Joseph Connors writes from Pusan that Raphael Ko, a Catholic 

* Maryknoll P. O., N. Y., June, 1953 
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and the Dean of Education at Korea’s National University, stopped in for 
a visit before leaving on a five-months’ observation period at Cornell and 
five months at Michigan State. Dean Ko said that he would prefer to study 
at a Catholic university but that evidently there was no opening or no in- 
terest or no organization to arrange for the education of deserving students 
from Korea. 

“As in many mission projects,” concludes Father Connors, “the Protes- 
tants are away ahead of us! I know of one American Protestant who alone 
provides fifty scholarships for Korean students. As a result we have to 
organize our Catholic schools with non-Catholic teachers.” 

In the past year, according to the Committee on Friendly Relations 
among Students, there were 30,844 foreign students in the United States. 
How many of these are Catholics is unknown. But it is known that Catholics 
here do little for these young men and women, who will be leaders in their 
own lands. 

“Are American Catholics not interested in spreading the Faith that 
missioners plant at such great sacrifices?” asks Father John C. Murrett 
from Japan. “I cannot believe this is so. I think the answer lies in the fact 
that Catholics in America have not been made aware of the opportunities 
for Christianity that foreign students offer.” 


BEcoME INDIFFERENT To RELIGION 


A young Latin-American student stated the case this way: “Too many 
students from Latin-American countries are poorly trained in their religion 
because we lack priests. The vast majority of us who come to the United 
States attend non-Catholic schools. Different groups make a fuss over us. 
but rarely any Catholic group. As a result, some few students change or 
lose their religion, but the great majority become completely indifferent to 
religious beliefs. If, on the other hand, we were invited into Catholic homes, 
and could see your Catholicism in action, we would go home as better 
Catholics.” 

In the 1951-52 school year, there were 6,103 Latin-American students 
in the United States, of whom 75 per cent were men. Only 8 per cent of 
these students attended Catholic schools here; and of those, the vast 
majority were women. This means that 92 per cent of the Latin-American 
students, most of whom are poorly instructed in their Faith, are placed in 
a non-Catholic atmosphere. 

“It is evident,” says Father Joe Sobrino, S.J., who works among Latin 
students in the United States, “the influence of those (students) returning 
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(home) after having lived in secular education centers of the United States 
must be felt on the social, religious and political life of the nations.” 

Few of us stop to think of what the personal feelings are of a student 
away from home. Jinchi Wang, a Formosan who came to a Catholic college 
here, described his first Christmas in a letter to the Hong Kong Sunday 
Examiner. 

“During the Christmas vacation,” he wrote, “I stayed in school. On 
Christmas Eve when everybody was at home listening to grandmother tell 
Christmas stories, seeing father smiling, helping mother to prepare for a 
small Christmas party, I was thinking of my family—my parents and only 
brother—and could scarcely press back my tears.” 


PROTESTANT ORIENTATION CENTERS 


Most foreign students arriving in this country are bewildered by a new 
language and new customs. In order to help them, many Protestant churches 
in collegiate areas have set up orientation centers. Church workers assist 
the foreign students in learning English and adapting themselves to their 
new life. 

“Every week-end since my arrival, I have been invited out,” writes a 
young Oriental from his West Coast college. “So far, I have stayed three 
Saturday nights in the homes of Protestant ministers. On Sundays we went 
to the church halls and met the young people. If I had not known some 
Catholic American priests in Japan, I would go home believing that every- 
one in the United States is Protestant.” 

Whenever Catholics have a chance to meet foreign students, they are 
impressed with their fine qualities. 

“Thank you for letting us meet Richard,” wrote a Catholic woman from 
Syracuse, N. Y., to a priest who had asked her to contact a boy attending 
the university there. “He is now considered one of the family. He comes 
every Sunday and holiday, and we’d love to have him even oftener. We are 
happy to be able to do so little for such a great purpose.” 


Bap IMPRESSION OF AMERICA 


Some foreign students coming to the United States are disillusioned 
because they see only the superficial aspects of American life. They go home 
disliking America. If they were invited to visit in good families, their out- 
look would be completely different. 

Sabura Masuda was a telling example of the last point. Filled with the 
idealism MacArthur had instilled in postwar Japan, Saburo came to the 
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United States to study. He was burning with the desire to learn as much as 
he could about this great country, so that he could help make Japan like 
it. Attending a Far-Western university, he met with prejudice against 
people of his race. He was surprised and thrown off balance by reading our 
papers. America seemed to be a place of divorce, crime, corruption and 
race prejudice. With ideals shattered, his pagan upbringing left him only 
one thing to do. One night he did not return to his room, and next morning 
his body was found hanging from a tree on the campus. 

Such cases are rare. But far more common is the spiritual death too many 
students find on our campuses. Our religion demands an active interest in 
all men. A good place to begin that interest is in helping foreign students 
see Christianity at work in American family life. 


Crime Does Not Pay—It Costs! 


> 


“Crime doesn’t pay,” we are told. How true! In reality, it actually costs. 

J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, informs us 
that crime is costing the American people $20 billion every year. This means that 
the cost to each family annually reaches the staggering total of nearly $500. 

The American people spend nearly twice as much to combat crime as they 
spend on the education of their children. By a similar comparison, ten times 3s 
much is spent because of crime than is contributed to religion and charity. 

Wherein does the responsibility lie? Is it the lack of religious training in the 
home? Is it the depiction of crime in motion pictures, comic books, magazines 
and television? Or does the chief guilt lie in our modern system of education that 
has divorced God from the classroom? 

Our American mothers and fathers might deliberate over this grave problem 


and come up with an effective remedy—THeE STEUBENVILLE RecisterR, Steuben: 


ville, Ohio, April 2, 1954. 
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Eastern Rites Look Ahead 


MicHarEL NAGURNEY 


Reprinted from CotumBIA* 


N 1952, the Exarchate for the 

Ukrainian sub-division of the By- 
zantine Rite of the Catholic Church 
dedicated its major seminary, built in 
the vicinity of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, in Washington, D. C. In 1951, 
the Exarchate for the Carpatho-Ru- 
thenian, Hungarian, Slovak and Croa- 
tian Byzantine Rite Catholics dedi- 
cated its major seminary at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Both these 
dedications signify the tremendous 
growth of the Eastern Rites of the 
Catholic Church in America. 

The seminary in Pittsburgh is a 
completely new institution intended 
to provide education for the clergy 
within the home diocese. It is a new 
institution in the sense that previous 
to this establishment its candidates 
for the priesthood attended classes 
outside the diocese and sometimes 
outside the Rite. 

The Exarchate of the Ukrainians, 
as well as the Pittsburgh See, at first 
depended upon Europe to supply its 
clergy. Men who volunteered for serv- 
ice in America often were married 
priests. This was a privilege extended 
the Eastern Rites by Canon Law and 
maintained as a custom down through 


the ages. But, in 1924, the new Ex- 
arch-Bishops set aside the privilege 
of advancing married men to Holy 
Orders. Immediately after their as- 
signment to the Exarchate in the 
United States by Pope Pius XI, both 
bishops instituted celibacy for their 
clergy. The dependence upon the mar- 
ried clergy of Europe for volunteers 
thus became obsolescent and a new 
means had to be provided for educa- 
tion of the young men to the priest- 
hood according to the newly estab- 
lished rules for the Exarchates. 
Previous to the war, both Exar- 
chates were able to meet the new situ- 
ation by sending their candidates to 
the seminaries of Rome and Inns- 
bruck. The outbreak of the war made 
continuation of this practice impos- 
sible, and again the Exarch-Bishops 
were forced to establish further means 
for educating their priests. There- 
upon, the Pittsburgh See sent most of 
its candidates to St. Procopius Col- 
lege, while the Philadelphia See of 
the Ukrainians worked out a plan 
with the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica whereby its candidates would live 
in their own seminary home and re- 
ceive instruction in the Byzantine 
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Rite practice from their own experts, 
while their philosophy and theology 
would be acquired from the experts 
teaching at the University. With the 
establishment of the new diocesan 
seminary, the Pittsburgh Exarchate 
made similar arrangements with the 
School of Philosophy of Duquesne 
University. 

Of all Eastern Rite Catholics in 
America, the Ukrainian and the Car- 
patho-Ruthenian subdivisions are 
most populous and consequently most 
active. It is their hope that when the 
conversion of Russia will become pos- 
sible, it will be their good lot to lead 
the missionary activity in that field. 
Young men born, raised and educated 
in the United States are serving the 
parishes of both Exarchates and are 
looking forward to the day when they 
will be able to cross the ocean upon 
the missionary task within the present 
domains of the “Iron Curtain” coun- 
tries. 


KNOWLEDGE OF EASTERN RITES 


As the Eastern Rite Catholics ar- 
rived in the United States there was a 
great deal of misunderstanding about 
them. Most of the early priests, and 
even some serving currently, were 
maried men with families. As they 
came from their respective homes in 
Europe, they knew nothing of the 
English language and most of them 
felt that learning the language was 
unnecessary. For years, therefore, 
while they performed their duties 
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most faithfully for the members of 
their Rite, these priests and the peo- 
ple they served were out of religious 
communication with the faithful of 
the other Rites of the Catholic 
Church. Consequently, they were in 
some cases misunderstood, in others 
they were unknown. It was not until 
the young men of American birth 
grew to be ordained that knowledge 
concerning the Eastern Rites, their 
customs, traditions and methods, be- 
came more widespread and the Cath. 
olics of the other Rites came to know 
and understand them. There were ex- 
ceptions among the men from Europe, 
of course, and their achievements 
were always met with joy on the part 
of the Catholic world. 

Growth, however, has _ brought 
some changes. The Ukrainian Exar- 
chate-Diocese, as an example of this 
growth, now has approximately 350 
priests serving approximately 200 
parishes, chapels and missions. The 
influx of displaced persons during 
recent years has swelled the Eastern 
Rite population of the cities and 
towns and new parishes are being 
established almost every month. New 
churches are being constructed and 
parochial schools established. Such 
phenomenal growth has never been 
known before, and the assistance 
given by the Roman (Latin) Rite 
hierarchy is invaluable. 

The fact is that the Catholic Church 
is a much greater institution than 
even most Catholics realize. It is a 
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liberal institution which, under the 
guidance, wisdom and leadership of 
the Holy Father and the hierarchy 
throughout the world, has grown to 
encompass all the people as Her chil- 
dren. Consequently Her organization 
includes many facets, each of which 
is important in the total structure. 


SPREADING THE GOSPEL 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


When Jesus said to His Apostles, 
“Go forth and teach Ye all nations,” 
He gave them the mandate to spread 
the Gospel throughout the world. The 
Apostles, heeding His mandate, made 
their journeys into all the known 
parts of the world. As is well known, 
Christ spent His public life in Pales- 
tine and He selected His Apostles 
from the men of Galilee. The Holy 
Ghost descended upon the Apostles in 
Jerusalem and gave them the power 
to speak all languages. The Apostles 
journeyed into all nations and spoke 
the words of Christ and they were un- 
derstood by all the peoples. 

At the time of the Apostles, Rome 
was at the height of its power. The 
Emperors of Rome and their legions 
had conquered the world and brought 
it under the influence of the Roman 
government. St. Peter, the Rock upon 
which Christ built His Church, trav- 
elled to Rome and preached the Gos- 
pel there. He established the chief 
center of the Church in the city, and 
it was there that he laid down his life 
for the Church. Rome was thereby 
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destined to become the center of the 
Christian world. 

St. Paul also laid down his life for 
the Church in Rome. He arrived in 
the city on the same day on which 
Peter was crucified. He was seized 
and beheaded. Peter insisted that he 
was unworthy to die as Our Lord 
did upon the Cross and he was there- 
fore hung to the Cross up-side down. 
The blood of both Apostles sanctified 
the city toward which all Christianity 
looked for leadership. 

Other apostles travelled widely in- 
to the far corners of the world. Our 
records are not as clear about the 
others as they are concerning Peter, 
but they are nevertheless clear. Paul, 
Matthew, John and Thomas were the 
most travelled. St. Thomas preached 
to the Chaldeans in Mesopotamia and 
Persia. St. Matthew travelled through 
Persia, India and was buried in 
Ethiopia. St. John journeyed through 
Asia Minor and preached in Jerusa- 
lem. St. Paul, most travelled apostle 
of all, spread the Gospel in Thrace, 
Corinth, Ephrasia, Asia Minor, 
Greece and Ethiopia. He also visited 
Rome with Peter. 

Gradually, as a result of the foun- 
dations laid by the Apostles and 
strengthened by their followers, five 
great centers of Christianity devel- 
oped in Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexan- 
dria, Constantinople and Rome. The 
greatest persecutions of Christianity 
took place in Rome and the Church 
became most firmly established there. 
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Since Christ, Himself, established 
Peter the Head of His Church, the 
Apostles looked to Peter for leader- 
ship and guidance. After his death, 
Christianity gravitated toward Rome, 
and of the five centers Rome became 
the greatest. The successors of Peter 
continued to reside there. 

As the world was colonized, Chris- 
tianity continued to spread. The work 
of the Apostles was carried on by 
bishops and priests. St. Augustine 
carried the Gospel into England; St. 
Patrick converted Ireland from pa- 
ganism; St. Stephen preached the 
word of God in Hungary, and the 
missionary saints, Cyril and Metho- 
dius, translated the Holy Scriptures 
into the Slavonic languages and car- 
ried Christianity into the lands of 
Eastern Europe. 

The Gospel preached by the Apos- 
tles is the same which the bishops 
and the priests of the Catholic Church 
continue to preach throughout the 
world. In addition to preaching the 
Gospel, the Apestles taught the peo- 
ple to pray as Our Lord Himself 
taught His disciples to pray. The 
prayers were supplemented by other 
fervent forms of worship. 


THE Mass 


The Mass became the principal 
form of worship, as it still is through- 
out the Catholic world. However, 
since huge areas of the Christian 
world lacked the excellent forms of 
communication which we have today 
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and, as the means of comparing forms 
of worship were dependent upon con 
munication, not all parts of the 
world used the exact, same methods, 
Though the theme is the same, there 
are variances in procedures. Thes 
variances in the customs of worship 
are known as the rites of the Catholic 


Church. 


There are two predominant ver { 


sions of Holy Mass in use today. The 
one is the Mass of St. Mark; the 
other is the Mass of St. John Chrysos 
tom. The Rites whose worship is 
centered about the Holy Mass of St 
Mark are the Western Rites, so called 


because they were developed in Rome } 


and the central and West sections of 
Europe. The Rites whose worship 
centered about the Holy Mass of St. 
John Chrysostom are known as the 
Eastern Rites because they were de 
veloped in the world East of Rome; 
namely, Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and generally the Near East. Because 
of the particular differences in the 
Eastern and Western civilizations, 
the manners of expressing devotion 
differed extensively. The Bishop of 
Rome, however, is the Supreme Por 
tiff for all Rites, and Rome is the See 
for the entire Church. 

The Mass of St. Mark became pop- 
ular in the Latin language. The West 
ern Rites, consequently, became 
known as the Latin Rites. St. Augus 
tine, St. Patrick, St. Stephen and the 
missionaries who christianized France, 


Spain, Germany, Italy, Poland, Por- | 
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tugal and the remaining countries of 
central and western Europe cele- 
brated the Mass of St. Mark. The 
early Catholic colonists of America, 
having originated in western Europe, 
carried Catholic worship to these 
shores in the form of the Western 
Rites. Since the most prominent of 
the Western Rites was the one devel- 
oped in Rome, it became known as 
the Roman Rite. Less known are the 
Ambrosian, Gallican, Mozarabic and 
the monastic Rites in the western 
category. 

At least one of the Holy Fathers 
was not of the Roman Rite. Pope Pius 
XI was an Ambrosian Rite Catholic. 
Columbus was a member of the West- 
ern Rites. There is a possibility how- 
ever that while in Spain he was ac- 
quainted with the Mozarabic Rite. 
Certainly he must have received bless- 
ings from the Mozarabic Rite clergy 
in the ports of Spain. 


EASTERN RITES IN THE U. S. 


The Eastern Rites were slow in ar- 
riving in this country. It was not un- 
til about ten years after the Civil War 
that the first Catholics of the Eastern 
Rites began to arrive here. The first 
to come were the Byzantine Catholics. 
Others of the Coptic, Ethiopian, 
Malankarese, Maronite, Syrian, Ar- 
menian, Chaldean and Malabarese 
Rites have come since. The Byzantine 
Rite itself is divided into ten sub- 
rites; namely, Bulgarian, Georgian, 


Hellenic (Greek), Italo-Greek (Al- 
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banian), Melchite, Russian, Carpa- 
tho-Ruthenian, Rumanian, Hungar- 
ian and Ukrainian. 

The first Eastern Rite Bishop ap- 
pointed to serve in the United States 
was Sotyr Ortynsky, elevated by Pope 
Pius X, consecrated in 1907, and as- 
signed to episcopal jurisdiction in the 
United States on May 10, 1913. In 
1924, the jurisdiction was divided 
into two exarchates for Eastern Cath- 
olics in the United States by the 
reigning Pontiff. The one with head- 
quarters in Homestead, Pennsylvania, 
became the Ordinary for Carpatho- 
Ruthenians, Hungarians, Slovaks and 
Croatians. The other, with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia, became the Or- 
dinary for the Ukrainian Catholics, 
the most populous of the Eastern 
Rites in America. 

Canada has an Archdiocese con- 
sisting of four diocesan Sees for 
Ukrainian Catholics. The seat of the 
Archdiocese is Winnipeg. Other dio- 
cesan Sees are those of Toronto, Sas- 
katoon and Edmonton. 

In the Unted States there are par- 
ishes of others of the Eastern Rites 
which have their own priests but 
which come under the jurisdiction 
of the Roman Rite Bishops. These 
are the Chaldean, Melchite, Maronite, 
Syrian and Armenian. Only Exarchs 
have independent jurisdiction, and 
these are limited to the Ukrainian and 
Carpatho-Ruthenian Rites of the 
United States. An Exarch is a Bishop 
with a special mission in a particular 
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area and with jurisdiction equal to 
that of the other bishops who preside 
over the same area. 

The Ukrainian Exarchate includes 
parishes from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia and from Michigan to Florida. 
The Carpatho-Ruthenian Exarchate 
has a smaller expanse, being hemmed 
into the Eastern and Central States. 
The Exarchate of the Ukrainians in 
Canada includes the entire country. 
The Ukrainians of the United States 
and Canada comprise more than a 
million faithful. The Carpatho-Ruth- 
enian Exarchate numbers almost a 
half-million faithful. Numbers of the 
other Eastern Rite members are vast- 
ly smaller. There are about 7,000 
Syrian Catholics, 38,000 Maronites, 
4,000 Armenian and 12,000 Melkite 
Catholics in this country. 

The first Eastern Rite priest to 
serve in the United States was Rever- 
end Ivan Wolansky, sent here by 
Cardinal Sembratovich, the Metro- 
politan of Lwiw (Ukraine), in 1885. 
The first church was built in 1886 
at Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, and 
was dedicated to the patronage of St. 
Michael the Archangel. Both the 
priest and the church were of the 
Ukrainian sub-division of the Byzan- 
tine Rite. 

The Ukrainian Catholics are the 
descendants of the so-called Uniats 
whose return to the Catholic fold in 
1595 was cause for great rejoicing in 
Rome. Catholicism came to Ukraine 
in 988 when the Grand Prince, St. 
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Vladimir the Great, led his people 
in a mass baptism on the banks of 
the Dnieper River at Kiev. A half. 
century later (1054) the great East. 
ern Schism took place when the 
Usurper of the Patriarch’s throne in 
Constantinople was excommunicated 
by the personal representatives of the 
Holy Father. The Ukrainians did not 
follow the Greeks into the Schism, al- 
though they were under heavy pres. 
sure to do so. However, because most 
of the clergy had been recruited from 
Constantinople, many of doubtful al- 
legiance appeared in Ukraine and 
gradually the latter was at least partly 
weaned from close affiliation with 
Rome. 


CouNcIL OF FLORENCE 


The Council of Florence had for its 
main purpose the healing of the breach 
between East and West and the elim- 
ination of the Schism of 1054. The 
Ukrainians were the only group who 
adhered to the decisions of the Coun- 
cil, and their chief prelate, Izidore, 
was rewarded with elevation to the 
College of Cardinals. Yet, the schis- 
matics of Russia and of Constanti- 
nople prevented the dictates of Flor- 
ence from becoming reality. In 1595, 
however, Archbishop Potiy led the 
Ukrainians into a strong union with- 
in the One, Holy and Apostolic 
Church. Persecutions followed and 
some were discouraged and driven 
away from their goal. The majority 
who persevered were labelled the 
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Uniats. The term, though not entirely 
complimentary, as it was invented by 
the enemies of the Union, was indica- 
tive of the people united with Rome. 


ROME AND THE EASTERN RITES 


The Popes of Rome have repeatedly 
expressed concern for the faithful of 
the Eastern Rites, their liturgy, cus- 
toms and spiritual growth. Popes In- 
nocent III, Eugene IV, Gregory XIII, 
Clement VIII, Urban VIII, Benedict 
XIV, Pius VII, Pius IX, Pius X, Pius 
XI and Pius XII issued encyclicals on 
their concern for these Rites. Our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, the present 
reigning Pontiff, issued the most re- 
cent encyclical entitled, The Eastern 
Churches, which was received with 
great acclaim throughout the areas 
where these Rites are known. 

Special canons have been drawn up 
to insure future growth of these Rites. 
Some typical inter-Rite rules concern 
the problem of marriage between 
members of the various rites. Marri- 
ages between Eastern and Western 
Rite Catholics, for example, must be 
solemnized by the pastor in the Rite 
of the groom. Children born of such 
a couple are to be baptized in the 
Rite of the father. The family belongs 
within the jurisdiction of the pastor 
of that Rite of which the father is 
a member. Baptism received in an- 
other Rite on account of grave neces- 
sity or emergency does not constitute 
a change of Rite. 

On May 10, 1953, the Ukrainian- 


Byzantine Church in the United States 
marked the fortieth anniversary of 
special jurisdiction of its Exarch. A 
letter was dispatched to the Holy 
Father expressing grateful apprecia- 
tion of the faithful for the paternal 
care extended to the Ukrainian Cath- 
olics in America and throughout the 
world. The Holy Father, in his re- 
ply, expressed fervent hope that the 
Ukrainian Rite and all the Eastern 
Rites might continue to grow and 
prosper spiritually. The same fervent 
hope was expressed on many previous 
occasions by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Oriental (Eastern) Rites, 
of which Cardinal Tisserant is the 
appointed guardian. 

The Byzantine Rite is the Rite 
most imitated by non-Catholics. Mil- 
lions of people worship in the Greek 
and Russian Orthodox churches of 
Eastern Europe and America. Their 
imitations of the Catholics have been 
so genuine that not much more than 
their willingness to submit to the 
authority of the Holy Father, the 
Pope of Rome, would suffice to bring 
them into the Fold of Christ. Many 
of them firmly believe that they are 
Catholics and assume such names as 
St. Peter’s Orthodox Greek Catholic 
Church, a definite misnomer. Others 
alternate their loyalty between the 
Catholic and the Orthodox churches, 
being unaware that the Orthodox is 
not the Catholic Church of their fath- 
ers. Much of the latter confusion was 
caused by the Czars of Russia and 
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their agents who, hoping to obtain in the not too distant future look to 
the allegiance of the Ukrainians in the Ukrainian Byzantine Rite as that 
America, contributed generous sums_ which the Russian people will most 
toward the building of the early readily accept. Toward this end, the 
churches and then through various Churches of the Eastern Rites in the 
subtle means allied these churches United States look with a prophetic 
with the Orthodox organization. eye. The clergy are prepared even 

Those who foresee the conversion today to undertake the mission which 
of the peoples of Eastern Europe, and Our Lady of Fatima had promised 
of Russia in particular, as possible will one day be possible. 


Too Ready to Mix 


Mixed marriages are forbidden by the Catholic Church. That point cannot 
be insisted upon too often or too strongly, for it seems to fail completely to pene 
trate the consciousness of many Catholics. The Church forbids mixed marriages 
because her experience has taught her that such marriages have a poor chance 
to succeed. Divergent religious convictions can split marriages and drive mar- 
riage partners apart. Mixed marriages, all too often, tend in the direction of 
indifference, loss of faith and the neglect of religious education of children. 

Many Catholics are reluctant and very slow to accept the fact that their Church 
forbids mixed marriages. It’s quite all right, they insist, because you can always 
get a dispensation. Many mistaken ideas ought to be cleared up about that matter 
of dispensations. The Church cannot and will not always give a dispensation. 
Catholics should get over the idea that they can demand a dispensation at the 
rectory in practically the same way that they can order coffee and doughnuts at 
the corner restaurant. 

The dangers we have enumerated threaten every mixed marriage. The Church 
must have assurance that in the case at hand effective steps have been taken to 
neutralize and forestall these dangers. She must have assurance, not assump- 
tions. The pre-marital instructions she requires and the promises she exacts are 
designed to forestall these dangers. They are effective only if they are undertaken 
in good faith, with a sense of responsibility and a realization that they impose 
lifelong obligations—Tue CatHo.ic MEssENcER, Davenport, lowa, April 29, 1954. 
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Hell, State and Church in Norway 


FrEDA Bruce LOCKHART 


Reprinted from Tue TasBLet* 


| ee year’s “fire and brimstone” 
broadcast from Oslo by Profes- 
sor Hallesby, of the so-called Inner 
Mission, has led to a politico-religious 
crisis certainly far beyond the inten- 
tions of Dr. Hallesby or of his oppo- 
nent, Bishop Schelderup of Hamar. 
In the notorious broadcast, Professor 
Hallesby said: 

I am certainly talking to many to- 
night who know that they are not con- 
verted. You know that if you were to 
drop dead on the floor, in that moment 
you would plunge straight to hell... . 
How can you, who are unconverted, go 
quietly to sleep at night, not knowing 
whether you will wake up in your bed 
or in hell? 

Norwegian listeners were duly out- 
raged, beyond even Professor Halles- 
by’s evident intention to startle them 
out of the normal complacency of 
their decent, benevolent unbelief. The 
dispute over Hell became front-page 
news; the acceptability by a pro- 
gressive, democratic people of such 
a barbarous, outmoded doctrine an 
urgent topic of the papers and pulpits. 

Those conscientious moderns who 
were scandalized found one Lutheran 
Bishop to be their voice and their 
leader. Bishop Schelderup publicly 


proclaimed his difficulty in reconcil- 
ing belief in God as a judge who con- 
demned people to eternal torment 
with belief in God as a loving father. 
Still more stoutly he stressed the in- 
expediency of invoking Hell, on the 
grounds that such a threat could only 
put people off Christianity. Professor 
Hallesby replied and newspaper arti- 
cles were crossed. Bishop Schelderup 
later conceded a belief in the Last 
Judgment and “the possibility of per- 
dition,” but not of everlasting tor- 
ment. The protagonists returned to 
charge and _ counter-charge until 
Bishop Schelderup said he had been 
accused of betraying his vows taken 
at ordination and that if so he could 
not remain a bishop. The Lutheran 
Norwegian Church being a State 
Church, he therefore appealed direct 
to the Government, through the Min- 
istry of Church and Education, for a 
ruling. 

Press and public awaited the ruling 
in impatience mingled with apprecia- 
tion of the absurdity of appealing to 
a secular (Socialist) Government to 
decide a weighty theological prob- 
lem. Thus when the answer appeared 
last March, over a year after the orig- 
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inal broadcast, it came as a disap- 
pointing compromise. 
Understandably enough, the Gov- 
ernment had asked all the other Nor- 
wegian Bishops to give their views on 
whether Bishop Schelderup had in 
fact transgressed the confessional 
bounds of his denomination; it had 
also asked the Theological Faculty of 
Oslo University and the more rigor- 
ous Congregational Theological 
Faculty (Menighetsfakultet), as well 
as a legal expert, Professor Castberg. 


Headlines reflected the disappoint- 
ment of the unexpectedly lively in- 
terest which this extraordinary dis- 
pute had aroused in a population 
where religion is hardly ever men- 
tioned: “Doctrine of Hell as Unclear 
as Ever’—“Hell under Searchlight” 
—“Toothless Government Declara- 
tion Justifies All Parties’ — “Con- 
tinued Dispute over Hell.” 


CoMPROMISE 


In fact, as might surely have been 
foreseen, the whole declaration 
amounted to an embarrassed com- 
promise as far as the doctrinal ques- 
tion was concerned. The bishops, each 
of whom made a full and separate 
statement in the press, gently de- 
plored the lapse of their brother- 
bishop in varying degrees of disap- 
proval, but all more in sorrow than 
in anger. With one exception they all 
stopped short of saying that he had 
put himself outside the very wide 
bounds of their confession. Oslo Uni- 


versity’s notoriously liberal Theo. 
logical Faculty found also that Bishop 
Schelderup had not seriously over. 
stepped the bounds, adding: “That 
one may disagree with his pronounce. 
ments is another matter.” The Facul. 
ty’s finding concluded with this start. 
ling statement: 

A bishop in our Church has no such 
teaching authority that priests and 
members of the congregation need agree 
with his theological viewpoint in order 
to recognize him and have confidence 
in him as their bishop. 

However sorry the spectacle of 
such confusion and vagrancy in 
search of pastoral authority, Hell had 
in fact been put under the strongest 
searchlight. possible, and the whole 
question as thoroughly ventilated as 
a freedom-loving, largely free-think- 
ing press could manage. The whole 
dispute might have been allowed to 
drop, leaving perhaps a few new 
thoughts to ruffle the smooth surface 
of secular life—even if one strictly 
progressive, independent newspaper 
welcomed the defeat at least of the 
“gloomy man’s view’—had it not 
been that Professor Castberg’s report 
on the legal-juridical aspect of the 
question has sown the seeds for 4 
new battle, which the Government 
newspaper, Arbeiderbladet, calls 
“likely to be much more serious than 
the dispute over the interpretation of 
the Gospel or confessional teaching 
on Hell.” 

Professor Castberg was not con 
tent simply to pronounce on the legal 
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aspect of Bishop Schelderup’s reluc- 
tance to believe in Hell, to decide 
whether his bishopric should be for- 
feit. The Castberg report examines 
the whole relationship of Church and 
State in Norway and, clause by clause, 
virtually strips the Church of all 
rights to any power or authority even 
over doctrine and purely spiritual 
questions. This astonishing document 
has shaken even the easy-going Nor- 
wegian attitude to the Church. 


STATE CONTROL 


According to Castberg’s analysis, 
the Church is wholly subject to the 
Government (nominally to the 
King) ; the bishops have no rights by 
denying ordination or communion 
to change the standing of a particu- 
lar pastor; decisions on ordination 
or communion must be taken by royal 
resolution; and Castberg finds “seri- 
ous reason” to suppose that a similar 
resolution is sufficient to change the 
confessional basis of the Norwegian 
Church’s articles of faith. He admits 
that the Church is constitutionally of 
the Lutheran-Evangelical Confession, 
but doubts whether any written pro- 
fession of faith was laid down. In his 
view it is the duty of the Church 
authorities to see that conflicts be- 
tween a pastor’s legal duties and the 
duties he believes he owes to the 
Church do not arise; but above all it 
is their duty to assure “the widest 
possible boundaries for freedom of 
belief in the Norwegian Church.” 
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The gospel and confessional articles 
cannot be interpreted literally, but 
must be interpreted “in the spirit of 
the times”; and the Government, 
Castberg concedes, shall in accord- 
ance with the Constitution “maintain 
the confessional claims on teachers 
of religion according to the best of 
its understanding and conviction.” 
The Government has no need to con- 
sult the bishops, much less to take 
their advice. 


Truly, as Bishop Berggrav, the 
much loved leader of Norwegian reli- 
gious resistance to the Nazis and 
quislings, has declared: “Juridical 
irrationality could hardly be shown 
up more clearly.” Bishop Berggrav 
has made the only uncompromising, 
outspoken attack on the Castberg re- 
port, or rather defence of the Nor- 
wegian Church against this threat by 
the State to swallow it at a single 
gulp. 

Bishop Berggrav has issued a pam- 
phlet, Contra Castberg on _ the 
Church’s Ground, in which he gives 
a slashing summary of Castberg’s 
findings: 

According to Castberg, the Prime 
Minister can any day call together the 
Cabinet (those of them who have not 
left the Church), hand them a copy of 
the Augsburg Confessions (which they 
have probably never seen), and ask 
them to find out, “according to the best 
of their understanding and conviction,” 
how much of it a priest may give up 
believing in accordance with “scientific 
recognition and cultural development.” 
He will also be able to quote Castberg 
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for them and say that their decision 
is final and “binding for all.” They 
need not ask bishops or theologians. 
They decide according to the “point of 
view which prevails in the circle of 
Government members.” 

Some may be tempted to think this 
is written to make fun of the Church. 
. . . But we are forced to take it se- 
riously, whether we will or not... 
Castberg says now that all teaching of 
punishment in Hell can be left out of 
school teaching . . . and that ordina- 
tion can be whisked away from us by 
a Government majority. 

Castberg does not say Governments 
must behave like this. He says they 
may. Such supreme power over apos- 
tolic practice and organization lies in 
seven politicians’ hands. Even if the 
present Government does not wish to 
go through the gate Castbherg has 
opened, the conviction that it is possible 
will nag at many minds. 


CHURCH AND FREEDOM 


Bitterly Dr. Berggrav recalls that 
he led the united Church resistance 
to Quisling’s attempt to interfere with 
ordinations and Church teaching, 
and asks “who would have thought 
in 1942 that this would threaten to 
become an actuality in liberated Nor- 
way a few years later?” 


After the publication of Castberg’s 
declaration had been digested, there 
was no doubt in any quarter as to its 
implications. Almost every newspaper 
carried a leader called “Church and 
State.” The independent Conserva- 
tive Morgenbladet points out that: 


The result of these interpretations 
will be that to begin with the religion- 
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professing Government, and in the final 
stage a predominantly free-thinking 
Parliament, can fundamentally change 
or completely do away with the Church's 
symbols. 

The Professor comes to the conclu. 
sion that the State has complete power 
over the Church, a power to interfere 
in its innermost being as a confessional 
Church. It is to be feared that the Pro- 
fessor has drawn too far-reaching con- 
clusions from the fact that the Con. 
stitution makes the King the Church's 
supreme authority. . . . The Church 
does not seek worldly power, bu 
spiritual power. And of its nature that 
power cannot exist as a function of a 
parliamentary majority. 

The Conservative Party paper, 
Aftenposten, urges reconciliation, 
while making plain, as does the inde 
pendent Verdens Gang, that many 
Norwegian Lutherans will see in the 
dissolution of the State Church the 
best means of safeguarding the 
Church’s freedom. 

These are issues which potentially 
threaten any Church dependent on 
secular authority. In Norway the 
whole issue is due to come up for 
discussion in Parliament. But there 
seems little doubt that the dispute 
over Hell, which was at first taken 
almost as a newspaper stunt, has led 
to a breach in the precarious struc 
ture of the Lutheran State Church 
whose end can hardly be foreseen. 
Developments so far vividly recall the 
remarks made by the Dominican Fr. 
Thorn at last year’s Catholic celebra- 
tion of the Breakspeare centenary in 
Trondhjem. Remarks which then 
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caused controversy now seem mild 
compared with the actual confusion 
and threatening chaos. 

Last July, Fr. Thorn, reviewing the 
whole history of the Church in Nor- 
way, from the great days of St. Olav, 
treated the first two hundred years of 
the Reformation with great tolerance: 


No very profound religious change 
took place. Even if outer forms were 
changed, the Christian core remained 
alive. In little Norwegian towns and 
the isolated villages life went on its 
accustomed way where the central 
Christian truths on the whole remained 
firmly anchored in people’s minds. And 
that even a specifically Catholic atti- 
tude survived we have much evidence, 
especially in our heritage of folk-songs. 


When we come to the years 1870-80, 
we can speak of a far-going change in 
the spiritual climate of Norway. .. . 
The new stream of thought from Europe, 
Darwinism, rationalist Bible criticism, 
positivist philosophy, reached right up 
to us and shaped great spiritual unrest. 
Many of our leading figures—Bjornson, 
Garborg, Kjelland — broke with the 
Christendom we grew up in. From 
thenceforth we see a gradual de-Chris- 
tianization of people’s way of thought 
and attitude to life. In this new spiritual 
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situation the State Church’s authority 
is no longer recognized as obvious and 
unassailable, while once more the out- 
works of faith are called in ques- 
i 


The crisis in the Lutheran Church 
has become acute in our times. The 
secular authorities have refused to give 
the Church the new organization it 
knows it needs. And now the Church’s 
teaching authority is called in question 
by one of its own bishops. And a popu- 
lar opinion is in the process of forma- 
tion which will demand the Church’s 
abandonment of one of the decisive 
points in its doctrine. With that the 
very substance of spirituality is brought 
into the danger zone. Now we shall see 
whether the outer works of faith on 
which the Lutheran Church builds will 
hold. 


Today, when Fr. Thorn’s forecast 
is so amply confirmed, those who 
heard him will also remember the 
final note of hope which he sounded: 


In a time of spiritual crisis such as 
we are going through it may become 
clear that the normal and_ universal 
Church order centered round the pri- 
macy of Peter and the foundation of 
the apostolic succession is the only 
sure bulwark and defence of our Chris- 
tian heritage. 


A Home Test 


One challenge every Catholic family should be forced to face is this: Is 
our home one in which spiritual values are so important and so evident that a 
religious vocation could easily thrive here? In the last analysis it is in the soil 
of a good Catholic home that a religious vocation is nurtured—THeE INDIANA 
CarHotic anv Recorp, /ndianapolis, Ind., April 30, 1954. 








Religion, a Corrective Agent 


J. E. Cooean, S.J. 
Chairman, Department of Sociology, University of Detroit 


Reprinted from Focus* 


_ SEEMS a cause of some surprise 
that whereas the leaders of our 
nation from its beginning have em- 
phasized the importance of religion 
for national well-being, academic 
criminologists and textbook writers 
commonly give that social force little 
more than the “cold respect of a 
passing glance.” George Washington 
might warn us that “reason and ex- 
perience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in ex- 
clusion of religious principles.” From 
his deathbed he could say in final 
warning: “Beware of the man who 
attempts to inculcate morality with- 
out religion.” Thomas Jefferson 
could meditate (his words are incised 
on one of the panels of his Memorial 
in the nation’s capital) that “God 
Who gave us life gave us liberty. Can 
the liberties of a nation be secure 
when we have removed a conviction 
that these -liberties are the gift of 
God?” The Founding Fathers could 
declare, in the Northwest Ordinance, 
“Religion, morality and knowledge 
[are] necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind.” 


Congress, too, could designate as 
our national anthem “The Star. 
Spangled Banner,” which calls ours 
“the heaven-rescued land,” praises 
“the Power that hath made and pre 
served us a nation,” and avers that 
“this be our motto, ‘In God is our 
Trust.’” Finally, in our own day, 
President Eisenhower can warn us: 
“You cannot explain free govern 
ment in any other than religious 
terms.” 

But how different from all this is 
the strange silence and averted gaze 
of the bulk of our writers of crimin- 
ology textbooks when the crime-deter- 
rent and reformative power of reli- 
gion is concerned. 

Among such writers Dr. Negley K. 
Teeters deserves special attention, not 
because his suspicion of the reforma- 
tive force of religion is more real, 
but because he is more outspoken. 
Thus in his recent volume, The Chal- 
lenge of Delinquency, he complains: 

One of the clichés often noted in the 
press and in the pulpit is that the youth 
of our day has strayed from the straight 
and narrow path, or has “forgotten 
God.” Sunday morning radio sermons 


*1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., May, 1953 
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are monotonous in their dire impreca- 
tions to the younger generation regard- 
ing the wages of sin. In fact, religion 
is almost universally assumed to be 
the most important influence in check- 
ing delinquency and crime.? 

Dr. Teeters’ own opinion, however, 
is that “what is needed are studies, 
not opinions. . . . The question is, do 
we want religious orthodoxy or moral 
integrity? . . . It must be stated as 
the judgment of this writer that reli- 
gion, as we know it, is of little value 
in deterring people from delinquency 
and crime.”? 

Although he complains against the 
religionists’ citation of opinions of 
“well-known leaders,” Dr. Teeters 
does not hesitate to avail himself of 
such a declaration from Eduard C. 
Lindeman on his own behalf: “I re- 
ject the notion that an increase in the 
number of persons receiving the type 
of religious education now prevalent 
will automatically result in a diminu- 
tion of crime.” I do not find Dr. 
Lindeman’s words very clarifying; 
even in their context they give no ex- 
planation as to what he means by “the 
type of religious education now pre- 
valent.” Many of our American chil- 
dren and youths get next to no reli- 
gious education whatever. Millions of 
others spend all their academic years 
in an education system where the 
teachings and spirit of religion pre- 





vail throughout. What then is “the 
type of religious education now pre- 
valent”? As to Dr. Lindeman’s rejec- 
tion of the idea that religious educa- 
tion will “automatically result in the 
diminution of crime,” the automatic 
explanation of human conduct is de- 
terministic and anti-religious. 


Dr. TEETERS’ ADVERSE JUDGMENT 


It seems well worth while to sub- 
mit to some scrutiny Dr. Teeters’ ad- 
verse judgment regarding the delin- 
quency-deterrent possibilities of reli- 
gion. His opinion (briefly and clearly 
stated in his Challenge of Delin- 
quency) is very influential and I 
think distinctly harmful. He claims 
also the support of “many other suc- 
cessful men and women working in 
the field of delinquency and other 
types of maladiustment.” A criticism 
of his defensz of his position has the 
added unique advantage of bringing 
us to a consideration of what he says, 
after much research, are “all known 
studies” bearing upon the point at 
issue between us. Hence an inspection 
of those “studies” will give us a fair 
estimate of the evidence for the en- 
tire anti-religious position. (It may 
be thought that, in view of his point- 
ing out to the church and churchmen 
their possibilities for social reform 
as a welfare agency, I am overesti- 


1 (Co-author John Reinemann) The Challenge of Delinquency, New York, Prentice- 


Hall, Inc., 1950, p. 158. 


? Federal Probation, September, 1952, pp. 40 ff. 
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mating his hostility to the potentiali- 
ties of religion as such. But—to his 
credit—Dr. Teeters is not easily mis- 
understood. ) 


EXAMPLES CITED 


Among “all known studies,” Dr. 
Teeters cites one by Professor P. R. 
Hightower, who concluded from his 
test of some 3,000 children for lying, 
cheating and deception that “there 
appears to be no relationship of any 
consequence between Biblical infor- 
mation and the different phases of 
conduct studied.” But has any advo- 
cate for religion said that mere “in- 
formation” of any sort is reforma- 
tive? Did we need a research study 
to teach us that knowledge of the per- 
sonal and place names of the Old 
Testament—or of the New for that 
matter—is no guarantee of right 
living? 

Much the same can be said of Dr. 
Teeters’ next offering, Dr. George 
Rex Mursell’s Study of Religious 
Training as a Psychological Factor in 
Delinquency.* Mursell himself ac- 
knowledges that his inquiry tested 
religious information rather than re- 
ligious attitudes.* Moreover, the data 
show that-his findings of “approxi- 
mately equal training” on the part of 
delinquents and _ non-delinquents 
should rather read, “approximately 
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equal lack of training.” (Note also 
how mere personal opinion—in the 
Mursell study, personal opinion re. 
garding the question of his attitude 
testing—is constantly slipping into 
what purport to be strictly factual re. 
search results, supposedly incompar. 
ably superior to the informed infer. 
ences of the most experienced delin. 
quency workers.) 

We are next told by Dr. Teeters 
that Pageant magazine found froma 
nation-wide study that Sunday School 
attendance materially decreased be. 
tween 1926 and 1936, despite a 
greatly increased population; and yet 
the delinquency rate did not increase, 
But had all other pertinent factors 
remained unchanged? And what cer- 
titude does Dr. Teeters assign to de- 
linquency rates? Are there any social 
statistics less to be relied upon? 
When, as we find in the Cambridge. 
Somerville Youth Study, less than 
two per cent of delinquencies may be 
come of record,® what is our assur 
ance that a statement of their stability 
is trustworthy? 

Dr. Teeters’ next citation—of the 
Middleton and Fay study of 83 de 
linquent and 100 non-delinquent girls 
—need not detain us long. It pur 
ports to show the delinquents more 
inclined than the non-delinquents to 
ward Sunday observance and the 


3 Ph.D. dissertation, Ohio State University, 1930. 


4 Ibid., p. 178 


5 Edwin Power and Helen Witmer, An Experiment in the Prevention of Delinquency, 


New York, Columbia University Press, 1951, p. 688. 
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Bible. What wonder that girls under 
detention should express special in- 
terest in matters calculated to speed 
their release? Don’t we know that 
when parole was first introduced, the 
records of religious affiliation in our 
prisons doubled overnight? Why then 
treat the Middleton and Fay findings 
as discrediting to religion? 


CONVICTS AND RELIGION 


An article from The Annals is the 
next citation laid before us. It gives, 
we are told, a consensus of the replies 
received by Professor C. V. Dunn to 
his letters of inquiry to a consider- 
able list of unnamed prisons and re- 
formatories. These replies left unde- 
termined the matter of the crime-de- 
terrent value of religious affiliation 
(prisoner-claimed). That this dubi- 
ous conclusion need not represent 
Dunn’s ultimate findings we get from 
his further statement that “it seems 
fair to conclude that there is much 
less crime in the membership of the 
churches according to number than 
in the remainder of the population.”® 
Dunn quotes’ in partial justification 
of this view a declaration from Judge 
Lewis L. Fawcett: 

During my [six-year] term on the 
bench there has not been a boy con- 
victed of a crime who has been a mem- 


—— 


p. 
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ber of or attended Sunday School at 
the time of the commission of the of- 
fense. I hold that the church is the real 
curb on crime, and I may add to the 
aforesaid that of all the adults who 
have been convicted, not one has been 
an active member of any church.” 


Dunn’s own final opinion at the 
conclusion of his researches is that 
“Some active members of the church 
do become criminals, but the number 
is very small, perhaps not more than 
one in a thousand.” 

Rather surprisingly, Dr. Teeters 
finds in the magazine Human Biology 
a further confirmation of his anti- 
religious thesis. It is based on the 
claimed abundant church member- 
ship of convicts (grasping at straws 
in their desire for freedom). The ar- 
ticle uses, as does Dr. Teeters him- 
self, the nearly half-century old data 
from the Dutch Socialist, William 
Bonger, to the apparent discredit of 
religion. What weight is to be given 
Bonger’s judgment as to the cause of 
crime when he begins with the dogma 
of economic determinism and claims 
that Socialism is the only adequate 
crime preventive?* He predicts, as 
consequences of the establishment of 
Socialism, the disappearance of child 
labor, of overwork, of bad housing; 
politics and militarism too are to 


ae of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1926, Vol. 125, 


* William Adrian Bonger, Criminality and Economic Conditions, Boston, Little, Brown 


and Company, 1916, p. 670 f. 
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disappear, and egotism will die and 
be replaced by a “strong feeling of 
altruism.” Apparently the present 
Russian realities, the Iron Curtain 
and Korea are only a bad dream. 
Quite justly does Gillin list Bonger’s 
“Socialistic theories” among the vari- 
ous one-sided attempts to explain 
crime.”® 

Let us now look into another of 
Dr. Teeters’ exhibits, the 1930 Hart- 
shorne and May Studies in Deceit, 
without which “classic analysis,” Dr. 
Teeters tells us, “no study of this 
subject would be complete.” 


SunpbAY ScHOoL PupIts 


Its authors attempt to answer two 
questions. The first asks “whether 
children who go to Sunday School 
regularly are more honest than those 
who do not”; the second question 
deals with the effect of religious affi- 
liation upon school children’s tend- 
ency to deceive. As to the first test, 
it seems hardly definitive since it in- 
volved a scant 217 Sunday School 
pupils in one type of school, nothing 
whatever being indicated as to its 
standards or methods. The second 
test studied 2,000 public school stu- 
dents in two communities. When to 
the intrinsic difficulties of matching 
the control and experimental groups 
is added the small number involved, 





® John Lewis Gillin, Criminology and Pe~ logy, New York, Appleton-Century, 1935, 


p. 236 f. 
10 Op. cit., p. 14. 
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why treat the findings as broadly 
significant? Furthermore, Dr. Mur 
sell, one of Dr. Teeters’ previously 
cited authorities, makes the deflating 
comment on this Hartshorne and May 
study that “For one who is well 
versed in statistics their results are 
frequently questionable, particularly 
as to their so-frequent use of their 
own judgment as a scoring crite 
rion.”?!° 

The last of Dr. Teeters’ examples 
is the William C. Kvaraceus analysis 
of the data of 761 cases of delinquent 
and problem children who passed 
through the Children’s Bureau, Pas 
saic, New Jersey, during its forms 
tive years, 1937-1942. The data had 
been taken before he became con- 
nected with the Bureau, when (as he 
says) its staff was still inadequately 
trained. 

Dr. Teeters’ interest in the study 
is occasioned by its data showing that 
the children claimed more and closer 
church affiliation than did Passaic 
non-delinquents. But we note that the 
children—largely of alien-born com- 
mon laborers—were overwhelmingly 
the typical product of poverty. We 
note, too, that the Bureau staff made 
no check of the claimed religious 
affiliation and degree of participation 
of children striving to make a good 
impression. Hence we wonder why 
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Dr. Teeters was so impressed. Kvara- 
ceus tells us that “Prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau, most of the 
children referred by the police would 
have been released with a ‘warning.’ ” 
Some had behaved “in a way that 
suggested potential maladjustment.” 
Others were “involved in social haz- 
ards jeopardizing child welfare.” 
Some were even brought to the Bu- 
reau by their parents. What does all 
that suggest regarding a “principle 
of selection” at work to the apparent 
discredit of the children from “the 
wrong side of the tracks”? 

Moreover, some children passed 
through the Bureau once, others more 
than ten times. Kvaraceus gives all 
the cases equal weight and comes to 
a conclusion he acknowledges may 
easily be controverted.1* 

This concludes our criticism of 
Dr. Teeters’ array of “known cases.” 
These are the “studies” he demands; 
he does not want mere “opinions.” 
We do not mean to deny that they 
have their merits; but do they so 
much as begin to substantiate the 
thesis that “Religion, as we know it, 
is of little value in deterring people 
from delinquency and crime”? 


Dusious CONCLUSIONS 


Are those of us concerned about 
the crime and delinquency problem 
fairly asked to content ourselves with 
the dubious conclusions Dr. Teeters 
draws from that handful of studies? 
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Are the thousands of thoughtful stu- 
dents of human nature who have 
given their years to the problems of 
youth-training and correction en- 
titled to no respect for their own 
deliberate judgments even though 
not the fruits of formal research? 
Delinquent conduct is human con- 
duct; it is the understandable reac- 
tion of a child or youth to a complex 
and difficult situation. It is the con- 
duct of one of our own nature, differ- 
ing only in degree from the conduct 
to which we ourselves have often at 
least felt urged. In the interpretation 
of the delinquent reaction we human 
beings have personal, participant ex- 
perience of like motives and urges. 
We have had a postgraduate course 
in “What makes Sammy run.” 
Moreover, examples of the “delin- 
quent’s own story” are being con- 
stantly brought to juvenile court of- 
ficials, to prison chaplains, to psychia- 
trists, to probation and _ parole 
workers. Guided by this information 
they are able to suggest therapeutic 
methods and to form comparative 
and cumulative judgments from their 
success or failure. Is all this informa- 
tion to be slurred through insistence 
on formal research? This despite the 
fact that even the most elaborate and 
painstaking of such researches—like 
the Gluecks’ Unraveling Juvenile De- 
linquency—are seriously assailed by 
competent critics and can hardly be 
said to constitute more than an in- 


11 Juvenile Delinquency and the School, Yonkers, World Book Company, 1945, p. 103. 
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formed opinion? Are the experienced, 
thoughtful judgments of professional 
delinquency workers to be denied a 
place in that same category? 


PROFESSIONAL JUDGMENTS 


Can we then shrug off such profes- 
sional judgments as the following, 
beginning with that of J. Edgar 
Hoover: “I think that the criminal 
flood is an inescapable result of our 
earlier failure to teach God convinc- 
ingly to the youthful unfortunates 
who. are our juvenile delinquents of 
today and who will be our adult 
criminals of tomorrow.”!* 

Hear, too, Michael J. Scott, judge 
of the St. Louis juvenile court, who 
has adjudicated more than 40,000 
cases of neglect and delinquency: “In 
the so-called religious home the moral 
atmosphere, the family relationships 
and the general environment are con- 
ducive to the child’s well-being, his 
ability to withstand temptation and 
his possession of a sense of values 
that nurtures his growth into an up- 
right and valuable member of so- 
ciety.””2° 

Judge Charles W. Hoffman of the 
Hamilton County juvenile court, Cin- 
cinnati, adds that “Church experi- 
ences contribute standards of worth 
and principles of conduct that may 
not be acquired through any other 
influence in a child’s life.”%* 





12 Sunday School Times, May 5, 1951. 
13 Personal letter. 


14 Personal letter. 
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Finally, the well-known judge of 
the Toledo juvenile court, Paul VW. 
Alexander, after having visited and 
studied most of the major juvenile 
and domestic relations courts in this 
country, Canada and Mexico, feels 
safe in saying: 

Almost every juvenile court judge 
would concur in the impression that 
the influence of religion plays as great 
a part in the rehabilitation of the de. 
linquent child as the lack of such in- 
fluence plays in his becoming delin. 
quent. . . . It seems to me that ex 
perience has left little doubt that there 
is no force in life comparable to the 
force of religion . . . in bringing a de. 
linquent child to the point where he 
wants to go straight.*5 

Comments on the “known cases” 
of Dr. Teeters have left us little space 
for specific evidence of the value of 
religion in the matter of conduct cor- 
rection. But let me close these re 
marks with a citation of a reforms 
tive effort seldom thought of in terms 
of religion and crime- or delinquency: 
prevention. The effort is that of the 
Alcoholics Anonymous, with their 
more than 100,000 membership. 
Their plan of reform is religious 
through and through. It requires the 
acknowledgment of the existence of 
a benevolent supernatural Power— 
the calling upon that Power for help, 
the committing of one’s life to that 
Power—all this continued for all the 
years that remain. And it works. As 


15 Personal letter. 
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Alfred E. Dowd, warden of Indiana 
State Prison, has recently said: 


As a direct result of proved success, 
the Alcoholics Anonymous program 
has been inaugurated in 134 prisons 
and penal institutions, an increase of 
63 during the last twelve-month period. 
... AA is the greatest rehabilitation 
program ever inaugurated behind the 
walls... . We vision the day, in the not 
too distant future, when Alcoholics 
Anonymous . . . will establish new con- 
cepts of penal work and new heights 
of prisoner redemption and salvage.*® 


Explain it as one may, the all-out 
religious dedication of the Alcoholics 
Anonymous has inspired such a 
reform of drunkenness as has nothing 
else in our American experience. Yet 
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drunkenness is delinquency and 
crime; it is also the fertile source of 
further delinquency and crime. It is 
the despoiler of homes and the de- 
praver of innocence. Find the solu- 
tion of a case of drunkenness and you 
have the solution to a whole sequence 
of crime. Yet religion through the 
AA is doing its vital share in all this 
on all sides of us every day. Why then 
continue to say that “Religion, as we 
know it, is of little value in deterring 
people from delinquency and crime”? 
May we not justly apply that death- 
bed warning of George Washington: 
“Beware of the man who attempts to 
inculcate morality without religion”? 


16 Alcoholics Anonymous as a Correctional Technique,” Prison World, July-August, 


1952, pp. 12 ff. 


Ask and Ask Persistently 


Frequently we find out that one of the conditions God demands before grant- 
ing certain favors is perseverance in prayer. A refusal to the first petition or the 
second or third should never be accepted as a final answer. 

In the wisdom of God, a delay is sometimes more beneficial than immediate 





answer. The specific reason for this becomes clear only on rare occasions. Usually 
God leaves us in the dark when we try to learn why He holds up a response to 
prayer. But we can be sure that every delay is intended to urge us to greater 
faith and effort. If one begins prayer without much confidence, God may wait until 
one’s continued prayer infuses greater trust in Him. If one prays with a lack 
of humility, God may wait until the pressure of the need deepens one’s convic- 
tion of dependence—TueE Fiorwa CaTHouic, St. Augustine, Fla., May 14, 1954. 
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Ban on ABC Warfare 
Pore Pius XII 
Easter message of the Holy Father, April 18, 1954 


UST as the disciples of Jesus rejoiced in the evening of the first Easter 

Day when they saw the risen Master once more back in their midst, so 
you, beloved sons and daughters, are opening your hearts to the joy of this 
solemn feast day, and are welcoming in trustful confidence the greetings of 
peace which We, the vicar on earth of the Divine Redeemer, renew in His 
name to the Church and to the human family. 


“Gavisi sunt discipuli, viso Domino. Dixit ergo eis iterum: pax vobis” 
(John 20, 20-21). “The disciples rejoiced at the sight of the Lord. He 
therefore said to them again: peace be to you.” 


In humbly returning thanks to the Divine Mercy for having granted to 
Us the inestimable gift of celebrating together with you this sacred fes- 
tivity, We would not fail to manifest to you Our paternal gratitude for the 


filial affection and devout prayers which brought comfort to Us in Our 
recent affliction. 


How greatly We would wish that the joy of the Christian feast of Easter 
should be poured forth upon all men, so that the Church might be able to 
proclaim in the fullness of its extension: “/n resurrectione tua, Christe, 
coeli et terra laetentur” (Brev. Rom. Dom. in Albis, ad Laudes). “Tn thy 
resurrection, O Christ, the heavens and the earth rejoice!” 


DepLoRES FEAR OF WAR 


But if in the heavens all is peace and joy, on earth the reality is quite 
otherwise. Here, in place of the serene joy whose secret was revealed by 
Christ Himself, there is year by year a mounting anxiety and, one might 
say, trepidation on the part of the peoples of the world by reason of their 
fear of a third world conflict and of a dreadful future, placed at the mercy 
of new destructive arms of unprecedented violence. 

These means of destruction—as We had already occasion to state and to 
fear as far back as February, 1943—are capable of bringing about “a 
dangerous catastrophe for our entire planet” (Acta Apostolicae Sedis 1943, 
page 75), of causing the total extermination of all animal and vegetable 
life and of all the works of man over vaster regions; and they are now 
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capable, with artificially radioactive isotopes of extended average life, of 
polluting in a lasting manner the atmosphere, the land and also the 
oceans, even where these areas are very distant from the zones directly 
stricken and contaminated by the nuclear explosions. 

Thus, before the eyes of a terrified world there is presented a preview 
of gigantic destruction, of extensive territories rendered uninhabitable and 
unfit for human use over and above the biological consequence that can 
result, either by the changes brought about by germs and micro-organisms, 
or through the uncertain effect which a prolonged radioactive stimulus can 
have upon greater organisms, including man, and upon their future off- 
spring. 

In this connection We do not wish to omit a reference to the danger 
that could result for future generations from mutagenic intervention, obtain- 
able or perhaps already obtained by new means, for the purpose of deviat- 
ing the patrimony of man’s hereditary factors from their natura] develop- 
ment; and this also for the reason that among such deviations there prob- 
ably are not lacking, or would not be lacking, those pathogenic mutations 
which are the causes of transmittable diseases and monstrosities. 

For Our part, We will tirelessly endeavor to bring about, by means of 
international agreements—always in subordination to the principle of 
legitimate self-defense (cf., however, Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1953 pp. 
748-49)—the effective proscription and banishment of atomic, biological 
and chemical warfare (ibid., p. 749). 


Urces ATOM FOR PEACE 


At the same time, We ask: For how long will men insist on turning 
their backs on the salutary light of the Resurrection, seeking security 
instead in the deadly blasts of new weapons of war? For how long will they 
oppose their designs of hatred and of death to the Divine Saviour’s pre- 
cepts of love and His promises of life? When will the rulers of nations 
realize that peace cannot consist in an exasperating and costly relationship 
of reciprocal terror, but in the Christian rule of universal charity, and par- 
ticularly in justice voluntarily applied rather than extorted, and in con- 
fidence that is inspired rather than exacted? 

When will it come about that the learned ones of the world will turn 
the wonderful discovery of the profound forces of matter exclusively to 
purposes of peace: to enable man’s activity to produce energy at a low cost 
which would alleviate the scarcity and correct the unequal geographical 
distribution of the sources of wealth and work, as also to offer new arms to 
medicine and agriculture, and to peoples new fountains of prosperity and 
well-being? 

But in the meantime, while the pangs of anguish seem to grow more 
acute, there breaks forth in the gentle brightness of Easter, which this 
year has dawned under the virginal sun of Mary, the sweet smile of the 
mother of Jesus and our mother, glorious as she is beside her Son. Thus 
this most loving mother extends today, particularly over those who live in 
darkness and in sorrow, the mantle of her unspeakable tenderness. 
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O Mary, thou who shinest this day with a more vivid light, be thou the 
symbol] and the architect of men’s reconciliation with each other and with 
their Lord and Redeemer, Jesus. Increase the faith of those who invoke 
thee. Cause to shine before their eyes the hope of incorruptible ardent 
desires, whose first fruits, as it were, they see in Jesus and in thyself. Help 
them to bear the burden of their humble and oftentimes hard daily toil, 
comfort them with the confident hope of the eternal and perfect Easter of 


the great human family in the home of their Father amidst the splendors 
of heaven. Amen. 


The Rights of Children 


Because children are naturally dependent upon their parents, it is frequently 
taken for granted that the young have no rights. To emphasize how incorrect | 
this way of thinking is, a recent catechetical congress in Santa Fe, Argentina, 
proposed this “Decalogue of Children’s Rights.” Not only discussion groups and ; 
home and school associations will benefit from pondering over them, but indi- 
vidual parents as well. 

1) To belong to a legitimate and indissoluble family. 

2) To enjoy a sound, balanced and constructive family environment. 

3) To have opportunities for an economically worthy life. 

4) To have an education aimed at developing their faculties and training 
them as worthy members of society. 

5) To receive the means necessary to develop their vocation. 

6) To live in a wholesome social environment in which their personalities 
are respected. 

7) To be protected in the development of their physical strength. 

8) To enjoy sound recreation so as to channel their vitality. 

9) To be given intelligent and kind reorientation and guidance in the event 
of delinquency. 

10) To have their spiritual potentialities as children of God fully cultivated— 
Herawp Citizen, Milwaukee, Wis., April 10, 1954. 
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On Radiology 
Pope Pius XIl 


Excerpt from an address which the Holy Father intended to deliver to 
a Congress of Radiology in Rome. Printed copies of the talk, dated April 5, 
1954, were given to the delegates. 


ADIOLOGY has given doctors a new instrument, fruit of a new and 

bold science, which as yet, perhaps, gives only a glimpse of the num- 
ber of its future applications. The rosiest hopes seem justified, but such 
a prospect might beget among some a harmful reaction: overconfidence and 
its almost automatic corollary, discouragement, when failure follows. Every 
technique applied to the restoring or the safeguarding of health is exer- 
cised necessarily in a limited field of action; it may heal one ailment, 
retard another, but will never completely suppress sickness, pain and death. 
When the doctor ponders this truth, it is with difficulty that he avoids a 
feeling of bitterness, especially when he has placed his faith in the capaci- 
ties of a new technique, one capable of splendid development. Yet he would 
err in giving in to this feeling, and thereby abandoning the struggle. For, in 
bringing to other specialists a valuable collaboration, in developing con- 
stantly the possibilities proper to your own field, you will succeed, perhaps, 
and We ardently desire it, gentlemen, in triumphing over ills hitherto 
judged incurable. 

But there is still another objective, more worthy and more desirable. 
Do you not admire the sovereign ease with which Christ healed the sick 
brought to Him? A look, a gesture of His hand, a soothing word, and the 
sufferer went away, freed from his ailment, but above all purified in the 
depths of his soul and conscience. Should not you, too, desire to extend 
your action to the moral level? The meaning of a human destiny is not 
limited to the enjoyment or recovery of perishable health; it extends in- 
finitely, even to the unspeakable realities of the other world. How accept 
sickness and suffering; how profit from them for the purifying of the heart 
and for esteeming more exactly human values: these are the problems which 
present themselves to every sick person, and whose solution he consciously 
or unconsciously seeks. If you are willing to help answer these questions 
for all those who will have recourse to you, you will not have to fear any 
more the failure of your efforts in the medical sphere, nor even the mis- 
understanding and opposition of those who uphold different methods. Ani- 
mated by a profound charity, you will perform an action which, besides its 
temporal efficacy, acquires eternal worth. 

The scholar who devotes himself to labors such as yours does not serve 
an idol, but in trying to know the inexhaustible riches of physical and liv- 
ing nature, he discloses a bit more every day the treasures placed by the 
Creator in His handiwork. He is like one who discovers new lands for the 
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glory of his Lord. And in the same measure he is also the benefactor of 
men, his brothers, at whose service he places immediately, or as soon as 
he can, the result of his research. Gentlemen, your role is noble among the 
labors on behalf of humanity, and We readily congratulate you and extend 
to you the encouragement you can rightly expect from Us. Nothing that 
touches the knowledge and happiness of humanity leaves Us indifferent, 


and We express the most cordial and sincere desires for the success of your 
labors. 


If Not Public Housing, What? 


Applying the old theory that the best cure for trouble is a little bit more, 
we suggest that Americans who are worried sick over trouble No. 1, the H-Bomh, 
and trouble No. 2, Communism, give some attention to trouble No. 3, Housing. 

When he pleaded for action on a public-housing program, President Eisen 
hower told Congress: “No good American family should honestly have to k 
ashamed of its home.” But it now begins to look as though about half the families 
in this country will have to go on being ashamed of their homes for some tim 
to come. Congress, or at least the House of Representatives, has served notice 
that it is not buying public housing. .. . 


No less an authority than the late Sen. Robert A. Taft confessed that the 


housing problem happens to be a field where the system of free enterprise has 
failed to find a solution. “I have found no alternative,” he said, “to public housing 
as a method of providing low-income rentals to those at the bottom of the income 
scale.” 

That, of course, is only part of the problem. Why is it that private builder, 
with all the good-will in the world, cannot produce three- and four-bedroom 
homes at a price that families who need them most can afford to rent or buy? 
Surely, in a nation of our resources and inventive genius it must be possible to 
find an answer to this problem. There must be some way by mass production to 
bring building costs in line with other costs. . . . 

It seems to us that part of the manpower and energy now expended upo 
investigating Communist penetration into government might safely and profitably 
be diverted to investigating for something constructive. An investigation that 
would help put order into the disorganized state of the construction industry and 
give most Americans homes they can be proud of would be one of the best safe 
guards against Communism this country could devise——INDIANA CATHOLIC AND 
Recorb, /ndianapolis, Indiana, April 2, 1954. 
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Church Survives Ordeals 
Pore Pius XII 


From an address to student members of Italian Catholic Action, 
November 5, 1953. 


N the history of the Church—as you know—there have always been diffi- 

cult and particularly troubled periods. Nearly always it was a matter 
of certain problems that urgently required adequate solution. Remember 
the barbarian invasions that threatened to overthrow the rising Christian 
civilization. Think of the struggles for the free election of the Roman 
Pontiff against the abusive interferences of overbearing sovereigns and power- 
ful ruling families. Recall to your mind the deplorable schism of the 
West, the philosophism and the whole progressive apostasy tending toward 
the complete de-Christianization of human society. 

Had one stopped at appearances at such times, he would have believed 
them to be real dangers for the existence of the Church, or at least for 
the work of the Church among men. In fact, however, with the help of her 
Divine Founder and Invisible Head, she has found in them, and till the 
end of time will find in them, occasions for progress, for an intensified pre- 
cision in her doctrine, for a wonderful re-awakening of sanctity within, and 
the extension of her apostolate to other lands, thanks to her missions. 

Alongside prevaricators, God raises up saints, and to heretics He opposes 
holy and learned men; the violence of autocratic emperors is restrained 
by the fearlessness of the Pontiffs; while the great work of Catholic restora- 
tion stands in answer to so-cailed Protestant reform. 

Beloved sons! Today also the world is passing through one of its most 
dificult periods, and this is not the first time We call attention to the fact. 
Men are bewildered at the contrast between the splendor of a gigantic 
technical progress, and the shadows of a disastrous moral decay, not only 
because of an ever more brazen immodesty in dress and figure, and of public 
performances, but also because of a progressive negation of the funda- 
mental truths on which the Divine Decalogue and the Christian conduct of 
life are based. 

It seems that human institutions make it daily more difficult for men 
to follow the path that leads to the knowledge, love and service of God, and 
toward that final goal which is the possession of Him in His glory and His 
happiness. 

To all such confusion, hate and darkness, the Church everlastingly 
opposes enlightenment and love. And in the Church—well do We know it— 
countless numbers of chosen souls stand ready for any undertaking, any 
sacrifice, to help her to save the world once more... 

Men die, even those who seemed to be immortal; human institutions 
crumble; most unforeseen downfalls succeed one another. And with each 
new dawn the Church watches serenely, and is bathed by the light of each 
new sun. 
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On Segregation 


Most Rev. Rosert E. Lucey, S.T.D. 
Archbishop of San Antonio 


Pastoral letter dated April 5, 1954 


Reverend and dear Father: 


Since my coming among you thirteen years ago I have urged clergy 
and laity, in season and out of season, to stop the sin of racial segregation 
and to treat all human beings as children of God. It is quite obvious that 
Most encouraging progress has been made. 

In the field of morality and particularly in the field of social justice and 
social charity Catholics should lead, not follow. If secular government, 
military leaders and private organizations can eliminate the sins of segrega- 
tion and discrimination, we can do so too. Certain un-Christian attitudes 
on the part of our people have been tolerated by moral theologians “for 
the time being.” The day of racial injustice has passed. The day of Christ- 
like charity has arrived. 

Henceforth no Catholic child may be refused admittance to any school 
maintained by the Archdiocese merely for reasons of color, race, or poverty. 
Students applying to our schools who possess the necessary qualifications 
of morality and academic standing may no longer be denied a Christian 
education because of their color. 

Confident that Our Lord will bless us in our efforts to follow in His 
footsteps and praying that Mary Immaculate may watch over our people 
and our schools, I remain, 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Most Rev. Robert E. Lucey, S.T.D. 


Prejudice Dissolving 


Father La Farge, who has spent many years in the work of minimizing racial 
tension, sees the problem facing the U.S. not as that of trying to preserve what i 
bound to dissolve of itself, but rather as replacing legal action by a policy of & 


operation between the educated and intelligent leaders of the races. This issue } 


must be squarely faced, not merely because of the Communist attempt to profit 
from the apathy and hesitations of many Americans, but much more because o 
the principle of human dignity involved —Tastet, London, Eng., May 22, 1954 
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United Nations Charter Review 


Statement of the Subcommittee on Juridical Institutions of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace, April, 1954 


N NOVEMBER 16, 1944, the Cath- 

olic Bishops of the United States 
urged the establishment of an interna- 
tional organization which would avoid 
the deficiencies of the League of Na- 
tions. Among other things they said: 
“The international institution must be 
universal. It must seek to include, with 
due regard to basic equality of rights, 
all the nations. . . . The constitution 
must be democratic. . . . There shall be 
a World Court to which justiciable dis- 
putes among nations must be submitted. 
The authority should not be merely ad- 
visory but strictly judicial. . . . Com- 
petent international authority must en- 
act into positive law the principles of 
the moral law in their international 
references. . . .” 


On April 15, 1945, between the publi- 
cation of the Dumbarton Oaks Propos- 
als and the adoption of the United Na- 
tions Charter, the Bishops of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference stated that 
“The proposals for an international or- 
ganization which will be presented to the 
coming San Francisco Conference have 
been studied by able and experienced 
men who . . . have brought to light 
some of their outstanding defects. . . . 
The proposals as they stand outline not 
the plan for an organization, under law, 
of the international community, but 
rather the draft of an alliance between 
the Great Victorious Powers. . . .” 

On November 18, 1945, after the 
adoption of the United Nations Charter, 
the American Bishops said: “The Char- 
ter which emerged from the San Fran- 


cisco Conference, while undoubtedly an 
improvement on the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals, does not provide for a sound, 
institutional organization of the inter- 
national society. . . . Nevertheless, our 
country acted wisely in deciding to par- 
ticipate in this world organization. It 
is better than world chaos. From the 
provision in the Charter calling for a 
constituent assembly in the future there 
comes the hope that in time the defects 
may be eliminated and we may have a 
sound institutional organization of the 
international community which will de- 
velop, not through mere voluntary con- 
cessions of the nations, but from the 
recognition of the rights and duties of 
international society.” 


STATEMENTS OF Pope Pius XII 


In line with what the Bishops said a 
decade ago, we direct attention likewise 
to two recent statements of Pope Pius 
XII on the international rule of law. 

On December 6, 1953, he stated that 
an effective international organization 
should be one in which the “states are 
united in a juridical community to at- 
tain definite juridical ends.” On that 
date he also said: “The institution of a 
community of nations, which today has 
been partly realized but which is striv- 
ing to be established and consolidated 
upon a higher and more perfect level, 
is an ascent from the lower to the 
higher, that is, from a plurality of sov- 
ereign states to the grandest possible 
unity. .. . The superior juridical unity 
of nations was and still is to be created.” 

“... It is easy to deduce the funda- 
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mental theoretical principle for dealing 
with these difficulties and tendencies: 
within the limits of the possible and 
lawful, to promote everything that fa- 
cilitates union and makes it more effec- 
tive; to remove everything that disturbs 
it; to tolerate at times that which it is 
impossible to correct but which, on the 
other hand, must not be permitted to 
make shipwreck of the community, from 
which a higher good is hoped for. The 
difficulty rests in the application of this 
principle.” 

Earlier, on October 3, 1953, in call- 
ing for an international code of criminal 
law, Pope Pius XII said: “It is desir- 
able that at least the most serious 
crimes should have a sanction every- 
where, and, if possible, of an equal 
severity, so that the culprits may no- 
where be able to escape or be shielded 
from the punishment of their crimes 

-’; and further that “we are not 
dealing here with the simple demands 
of human nature and of moral duty, but 
with working out clearly defined, coer- 
cive juridical norms which, in virtue of 
formal treaties, may become obligatory 
for the contracting states.” 

On August 26, 1953, Secretary of 
State Dulles announced that the United 
States will vote in the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations in 1955 for 
the calling of a General Review Confer- 
ence under Article 109 of the Charter 
to consider amendments to that Charter. 
On September 3, 1953, he said that 
“there are a number of respects in 
which the Charter can be improved.” 
On January 18, 1954, he suggested that 
amendments might well be considered 
in reference to the Charter revision re- 
lating 1) to membership—the making 
of membership universal, 2) to security 
—the more effective maintenance of it 
by the Security Council or the General 
Assembly, 3) to the veto—its elimina- 
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tion or restriction and the conditions 
thereof, 4) to the voting system of the 
General Assembly—the substitution of 
a weighted voting system for the one. 
vote-per-nation system, 5) to effective 
and enforceable disarmament, and 6) to 
the establishment of an effective system 
of enforceable international law. 


UN Successes AND DEFECTS 


The United Nations has, in spite of 
its deficiencies, achieved considerable 
success in the maintenance of interna. 
tional peace. It brought about the with. 
drawal of Soviet Union troops from 
Iran; it supported and helped Greece to 
rid itself of internal Communist aggres. 
sion; it brought about the armistice be. 
tween Israel and the Arab States; it 
aided the establishment of the Republic 
of Indonesia and the Republic of South 
Korea; and it succeeded in stopping, 
temporarily at least, the aggression of 
North Korea and Communist China 
against South Korea. 

Yet, withal, the General Assembly's 
authority is limited to recommenda 
tions. While the Security Council the. 
oretically can bind the Member States, 
the veto power can paralyze the Secur- 
ity Council. The use of the veto on 
more than fifty occasions by the Soviet 
Union makes this clear. 

In an effort to promote action by the 
General Assembly, where such veto is 
not used, the so-called Uniting for 
Peace Resolution was adopted by the 
General Assembly late in 1950. The 
effect of this resolution, however, might 
well be oversold to the American people. 
It does not vest any greater power in 
the General Assembly. It can do no 
more than recommend action and the 
Member States may or may not follow 
such recommendations as they indi 
vidually see fit. Any additional author- 
ity for the General Assembly must be 
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| provided, and can only be provided, 


by amendment to the Charter. 

As early as September, 1945, com- 
mittees of the Catholic Association for 
International Peace pointed out several 
of the defects in the Charter which 
might be and which should be remedied 
by amendment if possible. 


A GENERAL CHARTER REVIEW 
CONFERENCE 


The opportunity for such effort is at 
hand. In 1955 the General Assembly 
must consider calling such a General 
Review Conference. Any proposals 
adopted by two-thirds of such a Con- 
ference and ratified by two-thirds of the 
members of the United Nations includ- 
ing the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council become effective as 
amendments to the Charter. 

The perils of the atomic-hydrogen 
weapon age make it not only ideal but 
absolutely necessary that responsible 
men of good-will develop a world com- 
munity with peace-maintaining powers 
as quickly as possible. This can be done 
only through a system of world order 
based upon world law binding upon 
every nation and upon all the people 
of every nation. It must be an accepted 
law based on justice, and not a mere 
declaration which is not adhered to. 

Amendment of the UN Charter to 
achieve these purposes will not be easy, 
but it is not impossible, in spite of 
Soviet intransigence. The UN Charter 
that emerged at San Francisco in 1945 
was a vast improvement over the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals advanced in 
1944, Of the more than 700 amend- 
ments proposed by delegates to the San 
Francisco Conference, some 400 went 
into the Charter in some manner. Im- 
provements over the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals included: the assertion of 
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justice as both a purpose and principle; 
provision for intensive promotion of 
human rights through studies, recom- 
mendations and commissions; provision 
for the codification and application of 
international law; establishment of the 
International Court of Justice as “the 
principal judicial organ of the UN,” 
with its statute an integral part of the 
Charter; broadening the scope of the 
activities of the General Assembly; 
establishment of the Economic and So- 
cial Council as one of the principle 
organs with greater authority and 
power; provision for the UN Trustee- 
ship Council and the eventual achieve- 
ment of self-government for dependent 
areas. 

There is no reason to doubt that a 
further great stride such as that from 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals to the 
final draft Charter at San Francisco 
can be made again. Such an advance 
is essential for the survival of civiliza- 
tion. 


AREAS FOR AMENDMENT 


Techniques and procedures for best 
achieving world law and order should 
now be discussed and studied with a 
view to eventual Charter Review and 
Charter Revision Conferences. The 
basic areas of the UN Charter to which 
such study should be addressed are, we 
believe, as follows: 

1. There should be throughout the 
Charter, underlying the structure and 
actions of the United Nations, recogni- 
tion of the basic principle that no state 
is absolutely or unqualifiedly sovereign. 
that under the moral law the common 
good takes precedence over divisive 
nationalism. 

II. Universal, enforceable disarma- 
ment with full international control of 
atomic, biological and chemical weapons 
—indeed, the elimination of war itself 
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—must be achieved. This entails effec- 
tive inspection methods and the power 
to impose prompt and certain sanctions 
either against offending nations or in- 
dividuals. 

Ill. There must be some limitation 
of the veto power now exercised by the 
Great Powers, at least liberalization in 
such questions as the Charter amend- 
ment process, admission of new mem- 
bers, the peaceful settlement of disputes 
and the imposition of sanctions. 

IV. The General Assembly must be 
given the power to legislate interna- 
tional law beginning with limited speci- 
fied areas. To this end some system of 
weighted voting should be developed 
and adopted. 

V. Compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice should be 
established, along with the means of 
enforcing its decisions. There should 
be consideration of eventual develop- 
ment of a subsidiary international ju- 
dicial system with jurisdiction not only 
over public international law, but over 
private international law and interna- 
tional criminal law as well. 

We believe that world peace lies in 
the tranquility of world order; that 
such peace not only necessitates the 


elimination of war and effective ep. 
forceable disarmament, but the world. 
wide recognition of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man and 
administration of justice based upo 
the principles of the natural moral lav; 
that to achieve the administration of 
justice to the problems of the peoples 
of the world there must be substituted 
for the settlement of disputes by force 
and violence their adjudication by com 
petent legal tribunals upon know 
legal principle; that to establish such 
a judicial system, institutions to de 
velop and codify, to interpret and to 
apply such international law must ke 
set up. 

We believe that these ends can best 
be attained by the strengthening of the 
United Nations through its amendment 
processes. 

We purpose, therefore, to work for 
the amendment of the UN Charter to 
accomplish these ends; to inform the 
American people of the urgent neces 
sity of securing a general review con 
ference at the earliest opportunity to 
consider amendments; and to promote 
general discussions and study as to 
what particular amendments may le 
advisable and possible. 
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